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The Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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INVITATION. 
isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 


tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 


of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ach new World’s Fair surpasses its prede- 


E cessors in scope and fulness. This is due 
not only to the ambition of American cities 
and to the intense rivalry among certain of 
them, but to the steady and rapid extension 
of knowledge. 
on the St. Louis fair, printed in the body of this 
issue of The Companion, some of the most 
important and interesting exhibits this year 
will be things which were not even in existence 
at the time of the Buffalo Exposition. The 
cover illustration presents three views in the 
grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
One is a general view from the Colonnade, 
another the Machinery Building, and the third 
the Liberal Arts Building. The space occupied 
by the fair is so large and the vistas so varied 
and crowded with detail that no pictures can 
give an adequate idea of the whole. These 
serve merely to show the attractive charac- 
teristics of a small part. 


mang has been so infested with 
tramps that a bill looking to the suppres- 


legislature, and favorably reported in committee. 
The bill provides for the addition to the state 
police of one officer who shall be, as it were, 
the professional state tramp-hunter, and devote 
his whole time to the work. There will be no 


close season on hoboes. 
D* William Latham, a New Englander by 
birth, died recently in Indianapolis, where 
he had been professor emeritus of history, moral 
philosophy and civies at the Indiana Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf. He was eighty- 
nine years old, and had taught fifty-two years. 
At his death he was not only the oldest teacher 
of the deaf in the country, but the oldest grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College. 


his is the season of the year when the 
Vermonter would not change places with 
any one in the world. 


cakes, with plenty of new maple-sugar, makes 


even the crown of England seem like a poor | are taught to feed from the hand, and then 


bauble. ‘The only drawback is the consciousness | @llowed to fish for themselves, with a long 
: | string attached to their foot. 


that overindulgence, like royalty, has its draw- 
backs. Uneasy lies the head that compasses 
too large a pile of buckwheat cakes. 


Southington, Connecticut, man, who has 

been chopping wood on what is known as 
Wolcott Mountain, set a trap for a fox. His 
first visit showed the trap to be sprung, but 
the prisoner, instead of being a fox, was a 
wildcat. The wood-chopper procured a stout 
strap and a forked stick, and by holding the 
animal’s head down with the stick, fastened 
the strap round its neck, and so got it to his 
shanty alive. He says he is going to tame it. 
Evidently he has no ambition to become an 
authority on longevity. 


t was not, as boys might suppose, a stern 

and hard-faced assembly which gathered the 
other day in Beverly, Massachusetts, although 
the occasion was the tenth annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Truant Officers’ Association, 
and delegates were present from the corre- 
sponding organization of Rhode Island. The 
members were kindly, mild-mannered men, 
who considered methods of reforming boys who 
would rather go fishing than study arithmetic. 
Most of them agreed that habitual truants ought 
to be treated leniently and led, rather than 
driven to school. Perhaps it is a hopeful sign 
that no boys were discovered who had ‘‘ played 
hooky’’ to attend this meeting. 


| gerne Nathan Hale and ‘‘ Old Put” 

belong in the large sense to the whole 
country, they belong peculiarly to Connecticut, 
which has a laudable pride in everything 
which pertains to either. The two most 
notable adventures of ‘‘Old Put’’ were his 
entering the den of the she wolf and killing 


Asis pointed out in the article | 
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\a reputed breakneck dash down the **hundred | BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 








her, and his escape from the British soldiers by 


| stone steps’’—a precipitous terrace of rock, so 
|evenly broken into successive projections as to | 
| bear, indeed, a close resemblance to a flight of | 


| rocky stairs. 
| 

| recalled and made unexpectedly near and real 
| by the recent offer of a Connecticut man. 





It is the season of | tant industry of the place. Mr. H. B. Tristram 
activity in the sugar-bush, and astack of smoking | describes it jn “Rambles in Japan.” 


}one’s re 
sion of the nuisance has been introduced in the | 


}as their master wants, the strap is removed, 





It is this mad dash which is 
He | 
has declared his intention of giving to the his- 
toric museum which is to occupy the old 
Putnam house the skull of the very horse 
which General Putnam rode down the stone | 
steps. ‘The story is that Putnam’s horse died | 
of old age, after having been a faithful servant 
both of the general and, later, of an itinerant | 
Methodist preacher, to whom Putnam sold him. | 
The son of the minister was a doctor, and upon 
the death of the old horse, he dissected him and 
preserved the skull. The son of this son, also 
a physician, heard the story from his father, 
and realizing the historic value of such a relic, 
preserved the skull carefully, and having 
polished it to ivory whiteness, stored it care- 
fully in his attic. The story is interesting 
enough and circumstantial enough to be true, 
and no real patriot will be so ungallant as to 
look this equine relic in the mouth. 





THE INSPECTOR OF THE MAILS. 

family of city people were spending the 

summer in Greenville, and were, perforce, 
on more or less intimate terms with the 
talkative old postmaster at the village store. 
Summer folks found themselves obliged to be, 
if they wanted to get their mail in good season. 
But despite the intimacy that flourished 
between the family and this custodian of their 
relations with the outer world, it was some- 
thing of a surprise to be greeted one afternoon 
with, ‘‘You’re going to get a present, Miss 
Kitty—a canary-bird. Aren’t you right glad, 
now? Your aunt in Charleston’s going to 
send it to you.”’ 


This little item of news was called out in 
lusty voice from the green-shuttered window 
where the cheery old man sat, sorting the 
contents of the leather bag. And sure enough, 
when the parcel of letters and papers arrived 
at last, there was a postal giving details about 
the ye of the canary. But then, when 

atives use postals, one must expect 
little incidents of that sort. 

It was annoying, however, to be asked, espe- 
cially in the presence of one’s Cousin Juliette, 
whom one knew to be secretly pondering the 
same problem, “‘Why ain’t that young gent, 
with the letter-head in the corner of his envel- 
ope, writing any more this two weeks ?”’ 

The climax, however, was. reached—at least 
the exasperating old tmaster himself ap- 
peared to think so—when he took the trouble 
to come all the way out to the carriage with 
two postals in his hand. 

‘*That’s all there is for you to-day, Miss 
Kitty,”’ he said, perplexedly scratching his 
grizzled head, as he eyed the bits of pasteboard 
written in the ‘‘reversible’’ hand which requires 
only the reflection of a mirror to interpret, 
“‘but if you kin read these here things it’s 
pees I kin do, and I’ve been at it this half- 
10ur !’” 


FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 


t Gifu, in Japan, fishing with cormorants 
attracts many spectators, and is the impor- 


The cormorants, which are taken very young, 


But being very 
gg and tame, they soon learn to return to 
call. 

When they have proved themselves sufficiently 
trustworthy, they are allowed to fish loose, with 
a leather strap round the neck, so that they 
cannot swallow the prey they have captured, 
When called, they return and disgorge it, and 
when they have thus secured as large a supply 


and they are allowed to fish for themselves. 
If the birds are allowed a short rest at intervals, 
they will continue their labors through the 
whole night. In the darkness a burning torch 
attracts them to the fisher, who sits on a boat 
or a raft, or a plank fastened to the shore. 
This art, like falconry, is of great antiquity, 
and, like it, came from China. Old Willughby, 
more than two hundred years ago, described 
this mode of a with cormorants, as it had 
been carried on in England long before his time. 
It seems probable that the sport was intro- 
duced into Europe in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ¥! the Dutch, from whose 
country it spread rance and England. It 
was a favorite amusement of both James I and 


Charles I. 


ROOM FOR MORE. 
Wee grandmother tried to go nearer to the 





museum lion,the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
says, Harold hung back. 
**Don’t be afraid, dear,’’ grandmother said. | 
“That lion is stuffed. ’? 
**Yes,’’ said Harold, ‘‘but mebbe he isn’t | 
stuffed so full that he couldn’t find room for a | 
little boy like me.’’ 


POINTED POLITENESS. 
M" Slowpay smiled ruefully at his friend | 
and shook his head. 
**No,”?_he said, ‘*I can’t recommend my | 


tailor. He fits well, but he’s altogether too | 


— Why, I sent back my last bill, telling 
im I thought he had charged two dollars too 
much, and he has sent five different men here 
to tell me that I was right about it.’’ 





Taught by mail. Terms 
low. Send for prospectus. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Box 145, STATION A, BosTON, MASs. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TAUGHT QUICKLY, day or evening. Our graduates 
areindemand. (all or send for circulars. 
BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


ASchool for Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. | 
poo 9 for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong | 
teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school | 
life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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FRESH GRAPES 2 YEAR "ROUND! 
Try Welch’s Grape Juice. It’s just) 
choicestConcordGrapes in liquid form. 
We are right on the spot; the Welch 
rocess transfers the juice from the 
resh, luscious clusters to the bottle 
unchanged in any way — no chemical 
or other addition, no alcohol. 


Welch’s 
Grape Juice 


embodying all that is of value in the 
grape, the skin, seeds and fibrous 
pulp eliminated, is a nutrient tonic for 
the sick, a delicious, health - giving 
beverage for the well. 
Sold by druggists and grocers ; be sure you 
get Welch’s. Booklet free. 3-0z. bottle by 
mail, 10c. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $3 for trial dozen pints by prepaid 
express in U.S. east of Omaha. 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 






































WARREN 


Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made. 
of service, 7 and eom- 

8s the cheapest. 
two parts, best ticking. ( Ve 
Deiivered express paid to any part of New England. 


CHARLES G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 
259-261 Main Street, Maiden, Mass. 











os wait till your baby gets 
all out of order trying to live 
on things that don’t agree with it 
and then try 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a well 
baby from the start. Thousands 
of feeble, unpromising babies that 
could take no other nourishment 
have been saved by Ridge’s Food. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 














Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
otels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Used like plain salt for 
table and kitchen. Con- 
tains wheat phosphates 
wanting in white bread. 









Send for sample, enough for the family. 


| “CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





MACKINTOSHS’@y 


EXTRA CREAM 


TOFFEE 


AN OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


are sold daily abroad. 


postage. 








“My American importers might possibly make some special arrangement if 
your church or society desired to make some money from the Toffee Party idea.” 


Mackintosh’s Extra Cream Toffee 


is a famous old English candy, which is just being introduced into this country 
in large quantities. John Mackintosh, who has been called the “Toffee King 
of England,” has made it the English National Candy, and over 100,000 pounds 


You will find it the most delicious and the purest candy you ever ate. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. If your dealer hasn’t it he can get it for you. 
TRIAL PACKAGE SENT BY MAIL for Ten Cents in stamps to pay 
For a 4b. Family Tin, $1.60, and we pay express charges. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents and Importers, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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“WHY NOT HAVE A 
‘TOFFEE PARTY?’ 


“T WANT TO TELL the young 
people and the old people of 
America who enjoy a good 

old-fashioned party in their homes, 
where ‘Blind Man’s Buff’ and 
‘Button, Button, Who’s Got the 
Button?’ are played, that in 
England we have what we call 
‘Toffee Parties,’ and the good 
people gather round a box of my 
Toffee and chew ‘Mackintosh’s 
Toffee’ the entire evening and 
play the good old-fashioned games 
which I have mentioned. 

“Why not have a ‘Toffee Party’ 
in your home, club, society, or 
even at the church? It surely 
would be unique, and you could 
have lots of fun. 
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7. hi ALLO, Harry!’’ 
The younger of the 
two boys walking to- 
gether across the street waved 
his hand, and so acknowledged 
the greeting of the group in the 
school gateway. Then he and 
his companion, who had glanced 
up for a moment curiously, con- 
tinued on their way down the 
maple-shaded road. 

‘*Who’s that with Harry 
Ilarding?’’. asked one of the 
boys in the group. 

‘*That? Don’t you know? 
It’s his brother Clark,’’ said 
another. ‘‘He’s come up for the 
last night exercises, I guess.’’ 

*O-oh! Clark Harding!’’ 
and the boy who had asked 
the question turned his head for 
another look. 

‘*Best athlete that ever came 
to St. Timothy’s, they say,” 
some one else hazarded. 

‘*Was he here when you first 
came, Tom ?’’ 

**No, he’d just gone. But I 
remember about him. He could 
do anything. ’’ 

**He’s played on the varsity 
eleven two years, and he holds 
the record here for the running 
broad jump.’’ 

‘*He was the most popular 
fellow in the school.’’ 

‘*Harry’s a good deal like 
him, then, even if he isn’t an 
athlete.’’ 

‘*They’ re terribly fond of each 
other,’’ said one of the boys. 
‘*Just look at the way they’re 
walking now.’’ 

The older brother had his arm 
across the younger’s shoulders. 

“IT never saw Tom walking 
that way with his young one.’’ 

‘*Not much, the little chump !’’ 
and Tom grinned. 

One boy—he who had asked 
the name of Harry Harding’s 
companion — detached himself 
from the group. 

‘*Here, Arch, where you go- 
ing?’’ they demanded. 

“‘Just wandering,” he an- 
swered ; and he sauntered down 
the road. It was a hot June 
afternoon, and they let him go. 
Pretty soon they were engaged 
in a debate as to whether they 
should celebrate the last day of 
the school year by playing baseball or by taking 
a swim. 

Meanwhile the boy who had left them was 
following the Harding brothers at a respectful 
distance, yet always keeping them in sight. 

‘Just think; it’s Clark Harding!’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘When they get away from the 
school I’ll come up, and maybe Harry will 
introduce me to him, and I can walk with him 
a little way.’’ 

So in this simple and modest spirit of hero- 
worship he plodded in the rear, from time to 
time mopping his perspiring face or feeling his 
collar to find if it were yet wilted, for he 
wished to appear at his best before the man 
whom he so much admired. 















DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


HE SEIZED CLARK'S HAND 


“Don’t the fellows laugh him out of it?’’ 
asked Clark. 

“Oh, no. It’s too serious for that. He goes 
into everything so hard, and he’s really so 
plucky, nobody wants to laugh at him.’’ 

Clark glanced back with some interest at the 
figure a hundred yards behind. 

**Just now it’s school prizes he’s after,’’ 
continued Harry. ‘‘He’s shut himself up in 
the study all these fine afternoons for the last 
month, grinding over a composition. I handed 
one in myself last week, and I was ashamed to 
think how little work I’d put on it compared 
with his. And then he’s been rehearsing for 
the prize speaking, too. I was afraid this last 
month he’d break down and get brain fever— 


He was a slender, wiry-looking boy, black- | not only because of the way he’s working, but 


haired and dark of skin; his mouth was sensi- | because he’s going in so to win. 


He’s strung 


tive and not yet molded for either weakness or | away up.’’ 


determination ; his eyes were restless and eager, 
yet with an expression suggesting that they 
might often be sunk in melancholy. As he 
walked he sometimes spoke to himself aloud, 





**They ought not to let him work that way,’’ 
said Clark. 

**Nobody knows how to stop him,’’ Harry 
answered. ‘‘I think, from what I’ve heard, 


dropping such remarks as, ‘‘His shoulders are | the masters and the rector are really worried 


twice as broad as Harry’s,’’ or, ‘‘I’d like to see 
his arms.’’ 

He paused when Clark Harding stopped to 
turn up his trousers, and it was at this moment 
that Harry happened to look back. 

“*There’s Archer Sands following us,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That boy’s a queer one.’’ 

“In what way?’’ asked Clark, in a preoc- 
cupied tone. His manner had been preoccupied 
from the first, but Harry was so happy at 
having his brother with him again that he did 
10t notice it. 

“Why, he takes things so hard—so fearfully 
hard,’’? Harry explained. ‘‘He tries for every- 
hing, and if he doesn’t get it or doesn’t win, 
t breaks his heart. It almost killed him when 
1e was defeated in the tennis tournament. 
\fter the class team he played on was beaten 
n football, he could hardly speak for a week. 
‘n the track sports this spring he came in 
eecond in the hundred and then in the two- 
‘wenty, and after that he lay down and cried.’’ 





about him; and the fellows understand and 
don’t tease him, the way you might think they 
would. They like him. He’s really a mighty 
good fellow.’’ 

**Too bad!’’ murmured Clark, growing ab- 
stracted again. 

‘*He’s full of enthusiasms,’’ Harry continued. 
‘*He’s made me tell him all about you. He 
has an idea you were the greatest ever !’’ and he 
looked up into his brother’s face and laughed. 

“*Cut it out!’’ said Clark, shouldering Harry 
gently off into the gutter. 

**Yes, really,’’ Harry insisted, resuming his 
place on the sidewalk. ‘‘Of course I sort of 
idealized you for him. Oh, by George!’’ He 
stopped, struck by the idea. ‘‘Clark, I know 
what he’s walking behind us for! It’s to be 
near you! He hopes to see and maybe have a 
word with the great man!’’ Harry went off 
into the rippling little giggle that was one of 
his endearing charms. 

‘*What a silly kid you are!’’ Clark said, 


IN A NERVOUS, HARD GRIP. 


with a broad, responsive laugh that for a 
moment cleared away the shadow on his face. 
**We’ll see. Let’s lose him.’’ 

‘* Let’s go up to the sawmill,’’ suggested 
Harry. ‘‘I found something there just the 
other day.’’ 

They turned aside into a path through the 
woods—from the dust and the heat of the sun 
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and let him walk on, which 
he did reluctantly, trying mean- 
while not to stare at the celeb- 
rity, and yet to see what manner 
of man he was. And then 
Harry had compassion, and 
called out, ‘‘Look here, Arch! 
I want you to meet my brother 
Clark,’’ whereupon the boy 
came up, flushing, and with 
his eyes shining in eagerness. 
He seized Clark’s hand in a 
nervous, hard grip, and mum- 
bled something. Then he drew 
back a little way, silent and 
embarrassed. 

**You’re in Harry’s class?’’ 


asked Clark. 

‘*Yes—fifth form,’’ said 
Archer. 

*‘One more year, then, before 
college.’’ 


Archer nodded. 

**Well, college is the best place 
in the world except this. I don’t 
know whether it’s better than 
this or not.’’ 

‘*Maybe you like St. Timo- 
thy’s so well because you made 
such a success in everything,’’ 
ventured Archer. 

‘Oh, I was lucky.”’ 

‘*Captain of the football 
eleven and the hockey team, 
stroke on the crew and a recori- 
breaker in the broad jump,’’ 
Archer recited, suddenly losing 
his shyness in his enthusiasm. 
‘*‘When Harry told me you were 
his brother, I went into the 
library and read all about you in 
the old numbers of the school 


paper.’’ 
‘I never thought to be so 
remembered,’’ laughed Clark. 


**But now I’ll tell you some- 
thing. All that was only in 
my last year. I went into things 
just as much my first year, and 
I didn’t get a place—not a place! 


it was a good deal like that in 
college. I left here thinking I 
was quite the athlete—and then 
I had it all to learn again in 


college.’’ 
**But you learned!’’ cried 
Archer, ‘‘It must be fine to do 


it—to know you’ve done it.’’ 

“Oh, you never do know,”’ 
said Clark. ‘‘ You think, maybe 
—and then the first thing you 
really know is that you’re knocked out some- 
where else, and you’ve got to pick yourself up 
and try again. That’s the fun of it, though 
sometimes it gets too serious to be fun,’’ he 
added, in a more subdued tone. And with a 
motion half-unconscious he slipped his arm 
across Harry’s shoulders. 

Something in the act and in Clark Harding’s 


to the coolness and fragrance of the forest. | expression touched Archer’s sensitiveness. 


They followed a trail through thickets of 


} 


‘*You wanted to be alone with Harry,’’ he 


birch and oak to a strip of pines, and beyond said, quickly. ‘‘I—I didn’t think of that when 
these they came out into the clearing, where | I interrupted.’’ 


stood the rotting, disused old mill, with the 


quiet pond slumbering in the shadows before | admitted Clark. 


it. 


‘*Here’s what I wanted to show you,’’ said | in to study. 


} 
| 


**I have something to talk over with him,’’ 
He drew out his watch. ‘‘In 


|a little while you and Harry will have to go 


If you happen to be in this neigh- 


Harry, and he led his brother out on the bridge borhood at quarter-bell, we can all walk back 


across the mill - stream. 
letters ‘‘C. H. ’94-97,’’ cut in the railing and 
blackened now by time, and under them, in 
fresh carving, ‘‘H. H. ’99—’’ The two sets 
of initials were bracketed together by a newly 
cut scroll. 

**T just happened to see your initials the 
other day,’’ Harry said, ‘‘so I went to work 
and put mine under them.’’ 

Clark mused over them a moment. They 
stood out for him among all the letters and 
dates that crowded one another on the rail. 
His face grew sober as he leaned on his elbows 
and looked down. 

‘*Why did you leave yours unfinished?’’ he 
asked suddenly. ‘‘Why didn’t you put down 
your graduating year ?’’ 

“Oh, I thought I’d better wait till just 
before graduation and then come here and finish 
it up,’’ said Harry. ‘‘Just to make sure.’’ 

Clark looked at him doubtfully, and was 
about to speak when he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching from behind. 

‘*‘What did I tell you?’’ murmured Harry; 
and Clark, turning his head, saw Archer Sands. 

The boy approached slowly and made as if 
to pass by. ‘‘Hallo, Harry!’’ he said. He 
paused, hoping for an invitation. 





But Harry only answered, ‘‘Hallo, Arch!’’ | 





He pointed to the | together.’’ 


‘*T’d like to do that, thank you,’’ said 
Archer, and he withdrew. They saw him 
slipping away among the trees. 

‘*What’s the trouble, Clark ?’’ Harry asked. 

**It is trouble, old man,’’ Clark answered. 
**I might as well let you know the worst of it 
at once. Some of mother’s investments have 
failed. Her income has been so reduced that 
she doesn’t feel able to send you back here 
next year. She thought if I came up I could 
break the news to you best, and help you to 
arrange about leaving. Perhaps with what I 
ought to be earning in a year from now you'll 
be able to enter college with your class; but 
until then you’ll have to stay at home, stadying 
by yourself, instead of here.’’ 

**Well,’’ said Harry, slowly. ‘‘Well.”” He 
stooped, and picking up a stone, tossed it into 
the mill-pond. Then he leaned on the rail, 
watching the widening circle. 

‘*Will it make much difference to us otherwise 
—will things be very different for mother ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Somewhat ; not uncomfortably,’’ said Clark. 
‘*We’ll be economizing, but she can keep the 
house, and some time things will brighten up. 
It’s you who must suffer most.’’ 


**T guess I can stand it,’’ said Harry. ‘I’m 


I was awfully discouraged. And - 


a 
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glad I’ve had a litile of St. Timothy’s,’’ he 
added, after a pause. 

‘“That’s the way to take it,’’ Clark said. 
‘*You’ve had a good time here, Harry ?”’ 

‘Oh, better than I’ve deserved,’’ answered 
the younger boy. ‘‘I haven’t really done any- 
thing important, and yet somehow I’ve been 
let into everything and given a part in every- 
thing; I guess a good deal because I’m your 
brother, Clark. I’ve wished 1 could keep up 
the Harding reputation in athletics, but I 
haven’t had the strength. I guess there I’ve 
been a disgrace to my big brother. But I’ve 
tried to do other things.’’ 

‘*Yes, done ’em awfully well, too!’’ muttered 
Clark. ‘‘Things I never could touch. . You’ve 
led your class and helped edit the paper and 
been the star debater in the Forum—and been 
the right, genial kind of fellow through it all.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there was something I wanted to tell 
you,’’ Harry broke out, ‘‘because I thought 
you’d be pleased. You remember your old 
society—the Crown? They elected me presi- 
dent of it last night.’’ 

‘*Good work!’’ eried Clark, grasping his 
brother’s hand. ‘To be president of the Crown 
was to reach the highest social honor attainable 
at St. Timothy’s. 

‘*Yes, and Frank Windsor came this after- 
noon and asked me to room with him next 
year,—F'rank’s the best fellow in the school,— 
and I was elected editor-in-chief of the paper 
yesterday. I guess I can brag of these things 
to you, Clark, now that I’m leaving.’’ 

“*¥t’s too bad, Harry,’’ was all Clark could 
say. Folding his arms upon the rail, he leaned 
over it, looking moodily into the water. 

‘'No, it’s not that,’’? Harry answered. ‘‘I’m 
gla! to have had this taste. I can always 
imagine now what a splendid year it would 
have been; and perhaps if I’d had it I would 
have failed in it somehow —’’ 

‘*No, you wouldn’t,’’ interrupted Clark. 
‘*You always come through. Oh, it makes me 
feel ashamed! Here I am, the fellow at school 
who was at the head of things, and pretty 
much the same at college, and now at gradua- 
ting from college I’m as helpless as this—I 
can’t do this one little thing for my brother. 
There’s no position open to me where I can be 
sure of earning enough to put you through your 
last year—the splendid year. It looks as if the 
best thing I could do would be to go into a 
bank at eight dollars a week, and I’m ashamed, 
Harry, that I can’t help you; I’m ashamed.”’ 

**You needn’t be,’’ replied his brother. ‘‘It’s 
not your fault, Clark, and it’s good of you, 
anyway, to want so much to do it.’’ 

He drew out his knife, and opening the 
blade, began to cut the date which should com- 
plete the inscription on the rail. He talked at 
intervals while he worked, in a quiet, unemo- 
tional tone; but Clark, watching him, under- 
stood the degree of his self-command. 

‘*Tt’s funny,’’ he said, and he paused to blow 
the little chips away from the groove. ‘‘I 
believe I’ll miss the tiresome things just as 
much as those 1 like. The rising-bell—the 
tone of it, you know—and the recitation-rooms 
with their yellow benches—and even the exam- 
inations, with all their horrible quiet and 
suspense—lI believe I’m suddenly fond of them. ’’ 

Clark nodded. ‘ Yes, you do think that 
way, even of those things. I remember that 
was how I felt my last night in the school.’’ 

‘* Have you told the rector yet ?’’ Harry asked. 

“No. I wasn’t going to tell anybody until 
after I’d talked with you. But I think I’ll go 
and see him this next hour, while you’re in 
study.’’ 

‘*Yes. You can talk it over with him better 
alone. ’’ 

Then they stood together in silence or chatted 
cheerfully of other matters. But in Harry’s 
heart there was the aching, stricken thought, 
‘* This is the last day that I shall ever be a boy 
at St. Timothy’s.’’ 

The sound of the quarter-bell, summoning the 
boys to study, came to them faintly from beyond 
the trees. Harry closed his knife with a click. 

“That job’s done,’’ he said. ‘‘We must be 
moving. ”’ 

They had forgotten all about Archer Sands, 
but as they started across the clearing he 
appeared at the edge of the woods. 

‘‘What have you been doing, Arch ?’’ asked 
Harry, as he joined them. 

“*Spouting my piece for to-night,’’ Archer 
said. ‘I’m afraid I’ll forget it in the middle 
somewhere, ’” 

‘*You’re in for the prize speaking ?’’ Clark 
asked. ‘‘I wish you luck.’’ 

‘*You’ll probably get that and the composi- 
tion, too,”’ Harry said. ‘‘I hope you do. You 
deserve them, the way you’ve worked.’’ 

‘*T’d like to get one of them,’’ Archer 
admitted. ‘‘My father will be here,—he comes 
to-night at six,—and I’d like to show him I 
can do something. I’ve never shown him yet.’’ 

‘“*Shucks!’’ cried Harry. ‘‘You’ve done a 
pile of things.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Archer replied, ‘‘I’ve been beaten 
every time—every single time—by some one; 
and now—oh, to-night I do want to win and 
show him!’’ 

‘*But it’s not the winning that’s so impor- 
tant,’’ said Clark. ‘‘It’s the spirit with which 
you go in. If that’s all right that’s all you 
need to show.’’ 

‘But the right spirit ought always to win!’’ 

















cried Archer. ‘‘And if I could do it just once | 
I’d feel so different! I believe I do stand a} 
good chance in the composition,’’ he added, 
turning to Harry. ‘‘You’re the only one in | 
that that I’m really afraid of.’’ 

“‘I!? eried Harry. ‘‘Why, I just happened | 
to have a few ideas on the subject one day, and 
scrawled them down, more for fun than any- 
thing else. If there’s nobody but me to fear, 
you’re safe enough, and I certainly hope you’ ll 
get it, Arch.”’ 

The boy turned to Clark, shaking his head | 
gravely. 

‘*Harry writes awfully well,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
does anything well, no matter if it’s just 
offhand. ’’ 

When the two boys had entered the school- | 


room Clark went to the rector’s study and | 
explained the necessity. The rector showed 
deep concern. 

‘*Oh, this is too bad, Clark!’’ he said. ‘‘We 
want a Harding in St. Timothy’s just as long | 
as it’s possible to have one.”’ 

‘*But that’s the difficulty. 
possible,’’ Clark answered. 

‘*Why, Harry’s all that your brother ought to 
be,’’ continued the rector, unheeding. ‘‘He’s 
the best influence we have among the boys— 
the strongest influence. He’s popular, and he’s 
good and loyal. Oh, we can’t lose Harry, 
Clark! We need him, and I think he needs 
this next year to round him out. If some 
special arrangement could be made —’’ 

‘*1 wish it could be, but I don’t see how,’’ 
Clark said. ‘‘The family’s condition is too— 
too radically different from what it was.’? And 


It’s no longer | 
| 








HEN I was fif- 
teen years old 
ZENER mytwosisters, 
Doris and Edith, took a 
homestead on Big Fish 
Lake, in the north 


woods of Minnesota. 
We went up there, not 
to farm, but to raise 
ginseng. Doris had 
been employed in a 
wholesale drug-house, 
and so had learned the 
possibilities of ginseng 
culture. 

The ginseng root 
grows wild on the hard- 
wood lands of Minne- 
sota. Doris believed 
that we could start 
a ‘“‘plantation’’ from 
these wild roots, which 
were worth six dollars 
a pound. 

We lived in a pine-log 
house, and our nearest 
neighbors—two bache- 
lor woodsmen— were 
two miles away across an arm of the lake. Our | 
visible resources were provisions enough for a| 
few months, a yoke of old oxen, one cow and a 
wagon and plow. | 

On the whole, we had good times. Fish and 
game and berries were abundant, and we rigged 
a sailboat from a big four-oared skiff which | 
had been left at an abandoned sawmill. Doris 
and Edith, like many Minnesota girls, were 
good lake sailors. 

We spent much time in open seasons hunting 
for ginseng plants. As we each carried a tin 
bucket and a butcher-knife with a long blade, 
we were able to take up roots with plenty of 
earth and to transplant them successfully. 

We had rival ‘‘sang-diggers’”’ in our woods, 
too. The Pillager Indians, whose. reservation 
line was but a few miles away, were energetic 
hunters of the root. There was one band of 
several men and women that we used to meet 
frequently. The women would scowl and 
mutter angrily when they saw the green leaves 
of the ‘‘sang’’ root in our pails. 

One day in our second season Doris and | 
Edith met four of these squaws, who boldly 
attacked them, took away their ginseng roots 
and beat them with switches. This was too 
much for me, and despite Doris’s entreaties, 
I got my gun and went after the Indians. I | 
knew where their camp was, but I went first 
after the Crosby boys—our bachelor neighbors. | 

When they heard my story they also took | 
their guns. Then we rowed across the lake | 
and made those Pillagers pack their wagons. 
We drove them six miles, over a logging-road, | | 
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| time after Clark had left him. 


| aren’t they ?”’ said the master. 


| look about both of them. 





“WE'RE CATCHING THEM NOW!” 


| hunter, we were less careful. 


the rector, listening sympathetically to further 
details, nodded at last in reluctant acquiescence. 

‘*Oh, I’m sorry !’’ he said. ‘* Your own plans, 
Clark? No, they don’t admit of much outlay 


|for the first year or so; and you do well to 


begin at the bottom, too. I’m 
sorry !” 

And although there was much that last 
afternoon of the school year to occupy his 
mind, the reetor sat idly thinking for some 
To lose the 
happy, lovable Harry Harding, who had come 
into the school like a small embodiment of 
his much-admired elder brother—the prospect 
made the rector sad for himself, for the school, 
| for the boy. 

Later, when the last study hour of the year 
was at an end, he walked up the road with 
one of the masters, who called his attention 


sorry, I’m 


| to the two brothers standing together in the 
| gateway. 


‘*Those Harding boys are a handsome pair, 
‘*Fine-shaped 
heads, and the same clear-cut, simple, honest 
It’s funny how much 
they resemble each other, though Clark’s a 
great brawny fellow, and Harry’s as slim and 
slender as a girl.’’ 

‘*They’re the best there are,’’ said the rector ; 
and the master wondered why there should be 
such seriousness in his tone, or why he should 
change so instantly to another subject. ‘‘ You’ve 
reached a decision on the composition contest ?’” 

**Yes,’’ answered the master. ‘‘It was a 
close thing between two essays, but I finally 
decided on the one signed ‘Catiline.’ ’’ 


RIVALS IN GINSENG 





SHE CALLED TO US 


** But,’? she said, ‘‘ we shall have more 
trouble with them, a re so vindictive. ’’ 

In September one of our oxen—the fattest 
one—disappeared under circumstances which 


| made it certain the animal had been stolen. 
| We were sure that ‘‘Hawk’s band,”’ as our 


Pillager rivals were called, had taken the ox 


| and killed it for beef. 


The next spring this band again camped in 
our vicinity, this time pitching their lodges at 
the north extremity of Big Fish Lake. Several 


|times Doris and Edith, while sang-hunting, 


met the squaws who had punished them with 
switches; but the women offered no hostile 
demonstration, and the girls would not let me 
take any offensive action. 

But all that spring and summer we were 
careful not to leave our house and our growing 
ginseng patch unprotected. 

The next spring, however, as the Indians 
had offered us no further mischief, and there 
came on beautiful weather for the ginseng- 
We had now, 
neatly fenced, a profit-paying plantation of 
nearly one thousand seed-bearing roots. 

Then Little Hawk and his three women 
descended upon our plantation, and robbed us 
| of one hundred of our choicest plants. 

If we had not returned early that afternoon 


|our three years’ work would have gone for 


| nothing. As it was, we caught the scamps at 
the beginning of their foray. 

They saw us or heard us as we came up the 
path to our house, and we saw them—four 
scuttling figures—as they plunged into the 
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recapture the stolen roots. The Mallard was 
pulled up in the bay back of our house, with 
a quarter-mile of rushes in her path to the lake. 

It seemed to me a hopeless undertaking, but 
we ran to the boat, and while Doris and Edith 
rigged the sail, I poled The Mallard through 
the rush-field and out upon the rough waters 
of Big Fish. The wind was blowing a stiff 


| breeze straight down the eight-mile stretch of 


open water, but the Indian canoe was already 
a mere speck, going into the teeth of the wind 
and bobbing like a distant water-fowl. 

Doris handled our sheet rope, I the tiller, and 
Edith, who was a light, slender girl, stood at 
the mast, where she could watch the quarry 
and report progress. We ran far enough away 
from the wind to get speed, and after twenty 
minutes of swift, though rough sailing, Edith 
gave the order to tack. 

‘*Port your helm a little, Ross!’’ she called, 
presently ; and a little later, ‘‘We’re going to 
catch them on the third tack,’’ she announced, 
gleefully, ‘‘and we can easily upset them if they 
don’t heave our roots aboard !’’ 

But soon there came one of those March 
squalls which made the issue doubtful. The 
wind did not change, but suddenly, low clouds 
came flying out of the northwest. The water 
ahead of us grew black and tumbled, and in 
no time our sail was cracking in a spring 
northwester. 

It did not seem at all certain now what we 
should be able to do in that rough water. The 
Mallard was a stout, well-built boat, but at 
that moment she sadly needed ballast. The 
pounding at her bow would soon have knocked 
a lighter boat to pieces. The gusty wind blew 
the tops off the curling rollers and the spray 
fell like rain upon us. Doris and I could see 
nothing at twenty yards. Edith still stood 
clinging to the mast, and with a hand shielding 

her eyes from the wind. 

‘*We’re catching them now!’’ she called to 
us, after a little. ‘‘They’re having a hard 
time—they’ve broken a paddle, I think. O 
goodness! They’re overboard, all of them !’’ 

I gave the tiller to Doris and got to my feet. 
Greatly to my surprise, I saw how near we 
had been to overtaking the canoe. 

Not fifty yards ahead, and almost directly 
to windward, I saw three black heads roll up, 
three pairs of arms thrown over a birch-bark 
bottom. I stood for some seconds, wondering 
just how we should manage to pick up the 
three, and what could have become of the 
fourth. We were close upon them when I 
saw, almost under our bow, but out of reach, 
a blue dress skirt and a moccasined foot thrust 
out of an oncoming wave. 

“Starboard, quick! Let go the sheet!’’ I 
shouted to Doris, and instantly, in that 
chopping sea, my sister obeyed. 

We veered upon the crest of a wave, were 
thrown up by the wind and bounced over, 
but somehow alighted bottom side down. I 
was tumbled backward under the sail, and 
Edith was pitched into the bow, with her 
face and one arm outside the gunwale. The 
manceuver was successful and Edith’s fall a 
lucky one, for as I scrambled forward, | 
heard her shouting for help, and found her 
clinging to the skirt of the drowned or 
drowning woman. 

In a moment, although shipping tubs of 
water, we had hauled aboard the limp and 
lifeless body of a girl of fourteen or fifteen. 
For the instant we could only lay the body 
across a seat, while I took a pair of oars and 

Edith bailed for dear life. We managed to work 
The Mallard alongside the drifting canoe, the 
birch-bark bottom of which, as I could plainly 
see, had been stove in at the bow. 

Little Hawk—for it was he—and his women 
saw that our acts were friendly, and they used 
excellent caution in getting aboard, although we 
were half-swamped when the last one, his fat 
wife, rolled over our gunwale. They were as 
much at home as muskrats in the water, and 
I knew the young girl must have gone down, 
|as excellent swimmers sometimes do, strangled 
in a backward and sudden plunge. 

Little Hawk seized the bailing bucket and 
quickly showed himself an expert with it. I 
managed to get into the stern and exchange 
places with Doris, where, with half a sail out, 
I let The Mallard go before the wind. 

The drama inside our little boat was now a 
strange and exciting one. Doris and Edith, 
upon the stern seat, held the body of the girl 
across their laps and busied themselves, as 
| well as they could, in trying to bring her to 
| life. The Chippeway father threw out water in 
bucketfuls, while his women, in the bow, sat 
humped over, wailing lugubriously, with faces 
buried in their arms, for they believed that their 
young relative was dead. 

The wind howled, the tops of waves broke 
over us, and spume and spray pelted and 
drenched us. We shipped water about as fast 
as Hawk could bail it, and the flood washed 
from stern to bow and back again as we mounted 
a wave or tumbled over it. 

But we scudded before the gale like a loon, 








to the line of their reservation, where we | bushes at the opposite edge of our clearing. | and within fifteen minutes from the time we 
bade them never again to set foot on our lake | They ran toward the main shore of the lake. | had picked up the girl we bumped into the 


shore. 
When I got home, late at night, Doris and | 
Edith were both crying, in fear that something | 
dreadful had happened to me. Doris admitted 
that the Indians should have been punished. | 


there, and that we could not hope to catch them | 
on foot. 

Doris, thoroughly angry, proposed that we 
should chase the rascals in our sailboat, and 


We knew that they had a canoe in hiding down sands of the main shore opposite our house. 


As yet the girl had shown no sign of life, 
‘and I helped Doris and Edith to carry her, 
| going at a half-run, up the home path. The 
| Indians followed more leisurely, the squaws 
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still wailing. Their cries came to our ears in 
weird cadences above the boom of the lake and 
the roar of wind in the trees. 

Once inside the house, we set to work ener- 
getically, following the well-known methods 
of posing the body, working the arms and 
administering hartshorn at the nostrils. When 
the Indians came in the women ceased their 
outeries, but stood looking upon our operations 
in gloomy disapproval. 

Presently, however, when Doris again admin- 
istered hartshorn and tickled the throat with a 
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gave a sudden gasp. 
from all the Indians, and when, some time later, 


to look upon their idols. 


performed the miracie of bringing back to life, 
and that she had done it with the crane’s wing, 





crane’s wing, the girl’s breast heaved and she | kept them overnight, and by 
Cries of wonder now came | they certainly 


our patient, very much alive, was resting on a | 
bed, they stood, with awed faces, gazing at my 
sister Doris as devout heathen may be supposed | there should be no question between us of a 


They seemed to think that she alone had | 


services. Nothing was said about their tres- 
pass. We had been fellows and friends in 


| distress, and I think they felt, as we did, that 


disturbing nature. 

That was five years ago, and no Pillagers— 
| save four-footed ones—have since disturbed any 
| property or thing of ours. We have now a 


which household article became a marvelous | ginseng-plantation which pays a handsome and 
fetish in their eyes. We fed our Pillagers and | increasing dividend upon our labors. 








Sy JOHN 
SWAIN 
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x HE gates of the Louisiana Purchase 

Exposition at St. Louis will be formally 

thrown open on April 30th, and all the 

world will be invited to step inside and see 
what man has been accomplishing. 

And all the world may as well come prepared 
to be amazed. For although there have been 
many of these ‘‘world’s fairs’’ in recent years, 
and visitors have expected as a matter of course 
to find each bigger and more costly than any 
of its predecessors, this at St. Louis, both 
because of the energy of those who have made 
it, and because of the wonders that science has 
wrought just in time for exhibition in it, is 
likely to be far and away the greatest of them 
all. The twelve-hundred-acre enclosure in 
Forest Park, the magnificent buildings, the 
cascades and the waterways and the shaded 
walks will all be taken in by the majority of 
the visitors as a natural part of the ‘‘forty- 
million - dollar show,’’ without which they 
would be disappointed. But in the exhibits 
there will be marvels new to every one, which 
will make real to the multitude as nothing 
else could the things scientists have been 
talking of for the last four years. 

What are these? Review 


will come to St. Louis with a monster omnibus, 
fare will be collected according to weight. 


dirigible balloons or winged machines like 
birds, if they can but prove to a committee 
that they can be safely entrusted in the air 
over the heads of a multitude, will sail in com- 
petition for a grand prize of a hundred thousand 
dollars and many smaller prizes. The winner 
must travel at least twenty miles an hour over 
a thirty-mile course; but there are many who 
believe they can carry away the rich reward. 


THE ASTONISHING RADIUM. 


7 ADIUM cures external cancer.’’? Even 
to-day the head-line startles us. We 
read it yesterday and the day before ; 

and the day before that we read that radium 

burned a man, or turned to helium, or made a 

photograph. Since Professor Roentgen discov- 

ered the X-rays we have had a succession of 
announcements of more and more of these 
mysterious vibrations which so long passed by 
|and through us unsuspected; and now some 





in memory the men of science are beginning to hint that every- 


newspapers and magazines of recent issue. | thing in the world may give them off, and that 
What are the things which have most attracted | we may be living in the thick of a myriad of 


your attention —aside, of course, from the | | them, 


Russo-Japanese War? 

In the very headline of the war news is one | 
of them: ‘‘ Special wireless telegram, via | 
Chefu.’’ The wireless telegraph! How con- 


which we have no senses to record and 
| no instruments to interpret. 

N-rays, Becquerel rays, and now radium 
itself, that strange substance which gives off 
| Tays apparently without end and without loss 


stantly it is spoken of, and yet how few have | of power or weight, have been described to us. 


ever seen it in operation! From Nantucket | 
light-ship come daily wireless bulletins of the 
passage of ships far beyond the horizon; from 


|rays themselves, but the things 
the ships themselves come wireless messages | accomplish —the visible evidences of 


At the great fair every one will have an oppor- 
tunity to see and examine for himself, not the 
that they 
their 


from yet other ships passed unseen but not | presence. 





PHYSICAL LIBERTY.— BY H. A. MACNEIL. 
IN THE CENTRAL CASCADES. 


unspoken. 


equipment of a big steamer as is the search-light | 


which was such a novelty when from the roof 
of the Manufactures Building at the Columbian 
Exposition it shot its pencil of rays heavenward. 
(Xx Lebaudy air-ship astonished Paris by 

sailing into that city and back to its 
quarters at a distant village on the Seine. The 


WHEN THE AIR-SHIPS RACE. 
T was only the other day that the 





At the Chicago fair the search-light 
was a novelty. At the Pan-American the 
familiar incandescent bulb was used in a 
profusion of strange effects which astonished 
beholders. At St. Louis that weird new 
incandescent, the mercury vapor lamp, will 
be used in many ways. Its light—which 
lacks the red of the spectrum—has been 
shown in many cities, but is still a novelty. 


Shining up through electric fountains, it | 


will give strange beauty to them. 

Congress has passed a law for rec laiming | 
the arid lands of the West, and plans are | 
being made and carried out for building | 
huge reservoirs, diverting rivers through 
tunnels, and irrigating millions of acres 
of land which has heretofore been worth- 
less, but now is to be made to grow 


It is as important a part of the | large crops and provide homes for thousands of 


people. 

The primeval forests have been cut away 
from most of our country, and Congress is 
planning great forest reserves, while in every 
state scientific forestry is being studied, and 
the existing woods are being preserved and cut 
under the direction of forestry experts. 


of the United States spread out, on which will | 
in which thin men will be at a premium and | be growing in each locality the typical crops of | and architecture. 


that region. There will be a model street, on 


And all the air-ships that can fly, whether | which one will see the best of pavements and 


SIEUR DE LA SALLE.— By LOUIS A. GUDEBROD 


AT RIGHT APPROACH TO CASCADE. 


| the latest types of public buildings. There 
will be—but why enumerate? There will be 
| everything that the visitor can imagine and 
many things he cannot, and added to them all 
la‘ Pike,’’ which will correct by entertainment 
any surfeit of instruction. 

After all, it is not the fair itself so much as 
what it stands for that is of interest. 
stands for a century of achievement by civilized 
man under extraordinarily 
stances. 

When, a hundred years ago, President 
Jefferson bought Louisiana from Napoleon, 
he threw open to peaceful occupation not 
only the trans-Mississippi territory so ac- 
| quired, but the whole valley, a million 
and a quarter square miles, extending from 
the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 





In* the agricultural schools of the Western | 


States the wild maize of the Indian has been | 


cross-bred and developed into a multitude of 
varieties suitable for different climates and soils | 


memory of Professor Langley’s attempt to sail | and for different uses. There are corns with 


his aeroplane, and its downfall into the Poto- 
mace, is fresh in our minds, and even fresher is | 


the report from South Carolina of the successful | corns with thick shells, 
flight of the Wright machine, which, like Pro- | cattle food. 


fessor Langley’s, has no gas-bag, but depends | 
on the air-planes for its support. 


| 
| 


| 


jare of value for glucose and for starch. 


small 
bacon, 


germs, suitable for feeding ‘‘ hard ’’ 
which will have little oil. There are 
rich in protein for 


bulk chiefly of the starchy interior, and which 


Now comes a story from San Francisco that | these things will be shown and explained in | 
the Japanese government is to use American air- | | detail at the great fair, and will be novelties 


ships in the Eastern war. 


Lebaudy’s gas- -bag, | | to people from the cities as the mercury light 


There are corns which have their | 


All| 


OVER THE ALLEGHENIES. 


or HE closing of the river to commerce 
at New Orleans and the presence 

MMA of hostile army posts along the west 
bank had been effective hindrances to the 
| earlier development of the country west of 
Pittsburg. 

Here and there were a few scattered 
bands of pioneers. Here and there beneath 
| the forests or over the prairies roamed small 
| groups of red men. 

In all there was scarcely one 





human 


or that of the Santos-Dumont ship, will be com- | | and the wireless telegraph are to those from the | being to every ten square miles of land. The 
bined with the aeroplane, and the air-ships will | country. 
be sent sailing over Russian strongholds. In | 
Paris Monsieur Santos-Dumont has already his | educational institution, in which one may learn 
“calling car,’’ in which he flies serenely over | more about his country and the world than by 


the housetops to a breakfast with friends. 


He | years of travel. 





The great fair will be, in fact, a mammoth 


There will be a five-acre map 





immense Mississippi Valley, one of the most 
fertile regions on the globe, blessed with an 
excellent temperate climate, watered and drained 
by rivers which offered twelve thousand miles 
of inland navigation, rich beyond computation 
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in timber and mines, virgin 
territory. 

Over the Alleghenies the white men brought 
axes and hoes, and the ideals and traditions of 
their civilization. ‘They hewed their homes 
out of the forest, and beside them built Jog 
schools and log churches. 


THE GREATEST EXHIBIT OF ALL. 
borrowed ideas 


Tr HEY 
World, and shaped new methods of 


axe applying them to the New. Out of the 
timbers by the riverside they sawed the halls 
of such steamboats as no other land could 
| show, driven by home-made engines built of 
| home-smelted iron from the rich Western hill- 
| sides. 

Later, when Stephenson’s locomotive had 
shown its worth, they spanned the prairies 
with home-made rails for home-made trains. 

They developed a new agriculture, and to aid 
it invented new implements, which they built 
in new factories, till the world wondered at 
the sight of a farmer directing with his brain 
a machine that did the labor under which a 
hundred backs had ached. 

They opened the mines and cleared the woods 
away, founded cities, turned deserts into culti- 
vated fields, and made those fields bear crops of 
a magnitude unheard of. 

Nor did they neglect the ideal in the progress 
of the material; but having established their 
states on corner-stones of free universities they 
found time for music and painting, sculpture 
They found no destruction to 
} be done, only construction. 

The white men and their civilization had a 
clear field in which to do 
their work. From every coun- 
try beyond the seas the immi- 
grants came in great numbers 
to carry the work along, until 
to-day they are ready to show 
the world what can be accom- 
plished in a brief hundred 
years. 

Their exhibit lies ready now, 
outside the gates of the great 
fair. It is the Purchase it- 
self, and all they have made 
of it. 

The very fairy-land of the 
exposition, reared within a 
day’s walk of the camp in 
which Lewis and Clark spent 
the last winter before setting 
out on the exploration of the 
unknown Northwest, testifies 
to the swiftness and complete- 
ness of the work which has 
been done. 

The great bridges that lead 
across the Mississippi, con- 
necting the Purchase with the 
eastern bank, the city which 
slopes up and away from the 
riverside, might be the monu- 
ments of an age-old civilization, 
instead of the gateway of a new 


from the Old 


land. 
A hundred years ago the 
pioneers struggled on to St. 


Louis by slow stages down 
the Ohio in flatboats and up 
the Mississippi in bateaux, a 
journey of weary weeks. 

To-day the visitors will come 
flying overland in limited trains, 
some from the East, whence 
the pioneers came, others from 
the Pacific coast or from the 
mountain states, across the plains and ‘‘deserts’’ 
which Lewis and Clark and Pike explored, and 
will see from the car windows between the cities 
a country cut into a checker-board by alternate 
fields of corn and wheat. 

They will see telephone-wires stretching from 
farmhouse to farmhouse, linking distant neigh- 
bors into communities, and connecting these 
| again with the older world. 
| They will catch glimpses of the rural 
| mail-carriers on their routes, and over the 

rolling prairies will see, in growing villages, 
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schoolhouses that overtop all buildings near 
them, and colleges that are the heirs of all that 
the first men brought over the Alleghenies with 
them. 

But after all, it is the people and their new 
country that are the real exhibits, showing to 
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the world what the white man and his civili- 
zation can do in a virgin field in a hundred 
years. And visitors from other lands will find 











the ‘‘show’’ within the gates especially remark- 
able in so far as it typifies the completeness of 
the accomplishment without. 








I T was not often 

that any but staid 
elderly persons fre- 
quented the rooms of the 
Chicago Historical Society. 
Those of a certain class, 
age, habit of dress, seemed 
to claim the alcoves as 
their own, and none ques- 
tioned the propriety of these 
claims. It seemed little 
short of a sacrilege, there- 
fore, when, one gusty summer day, there 
entered an obstreperously young, astonishingly 
friendly and preposterously energetic person— 
a girl, with blue ribbons tied to her braids, a 
hat which was unmistakably the work of a 
country milliner, and a gown which was as 
undeniably the manufacture of her own brown 
and shapely hands. 

When the attendant had satisfied her request, 
the old men, one by one, ventured on one 
pretext and another to become confidential with 
the librarian. They were suspicious that this 
arrogantly youthful person might be poaching 
on their preserves—each had a specialty on 
which he claimed to be the greatest living 
authority. But it turned out that the girl was 
really not trying to wrest anything from any 
one. She wished merely to have all available 
material relating to Kaskaskia, 
the old French settlement, the 
oldest town in the state, and one 
with a pastoral pioneer history. 

The old gentlemen sniffed and 
returned to their alcoves. But 
unfortunately for their researches, 
the exciting young person sat in 
the center of the room at a long 
table, and worked with such in- 
dustry that they had no choice 
but to watch her. She appeared 
to be having a very fine time, and 
could, at moments, hardly repress 
her exclamations of satisfaction. 

At five—on the stroke of the 
clock—she put up the documents 
neatly and went away. But she 
was on hand at nine the next 
morning, and for a fortnight you 
might have set the clock by her 
coming and going. Then she re- 
turned no more, and the old men 
thought their depression was 
owing to indigestion, and ex- 
changed soda tablets with one 
another. 

Celia Fifield, however, felt no 
depression at leaving the loneli- 
ness of the Historical Society’s 
rooms, or the smoky and unso- 
ciable city. She was speeding 
southward in the train, looking 
forward with anticipation to the 
moment when she should get off 
at the station of Red Bud. 

The station! She did not even 
wait to reach it. When the train 
stopped at the water-tank she 
swung herself from the car-steps 
and sped over the fields. 

She reached a street of the town 
at its frayed end, where corn-cribs and cow- 
sheds stood, and went past them to a garden 
with a border of candytuft and a background 
of hollyhocks. Behind the garden was a wooden 
house, with three gables and a wide porch. 

She ran in with a cry of announcement, 
which had the effect of bringing from various 
parts of the house three boys, a dog, and in 
a moment or two a woman with a face much 
like Celia’s own, who gathered the girl in her 
arms and kissed her with the suggestion of a 
dozen inquiries in the embrace. 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ laughed the girl, in answer to 
these questionings, ‘‘I have had a very inter- 
esting time. No, no one was in any way bad 
tome. Neither was any one particularly good. 
1 got the most beautiful Kaskaskia material! 
Father never dreamed how satisfactory it would 
be, Iam sure. Let’s see, this is the night the 
paper goes to press, isn’t it? Father won’t be 
home, then, till late.’’ 

‘*He came home for supper at five, and he’s 
gone back now. We didn’t really expect you 
till to-morrow, dear. You must be starved !’’ 

“*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I am—quite. Only I’d 
rather go and see father than eat.’’ 

Her mother looked authoritative. 
eat first, my dear,’’ she said. 

They all went out together to the big room 
at the end of the hall, which was living- and 
dining-room in one, and the boys brought in 
milk and bread and honey and ginger-cake, 
and Celia, amid much talking, made her meal. 

‘Come on down to the Herald office with 
me, mother,’’ she said. ‘‘I can. talk more as 
we go along.’’ 

But there was mending to do and bread to 
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set. So Celia took the boys, 
an’ they went down the 
street together under the soft 
summer stars, and she told 
them of things she had seen 
in the city. She seemed a 
great traveller to them, for 
she had often been on jour- 
neys for her father, who, 
as editor, publisher and sole 
writer of the Red Bud 
Herald, had need, now and 
then, of her assistance. Besides, she had 
helped him with the other thing—the thing 
which absorbed the whole family, which spelled 
hope and fortune to them, which had taken 
Celia to Chicago, and that now took her, swift- 
footed, to the littered pressroom, where her 
father stood watching the none too effective 
labors of his press. 

John Fifield, tired and flushed with the day’s 
work, felt a pair of arms about his neck, and 
turned, glowing with sudden tenderness. 

‘*My dear child!’’ he cried. ‘‘My dear!’’ 

He was not much taller than his daughter, 
and about his high, white brow there were 
straggling locks of fine dark hair. His eyelids 
had a peculiar droop, and under them one dis- 
cerned eyes at once shy and brave. 

‘*Come, father,’’ said Celia, promptly, ‘‘come 
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sit down somewhere and let me tell you all | 
about what I found in Chicago.’’ 

There were papers to be folded and labeled, 
as John Fifield knew very well; but he sat 
beside his daughter, and they talked above the 
racket of the press. Every detail she had been 
able to gather about the old town where the 
brave French forerunners of the Western world 
made their settlement John Fifield heard with 
more than an historian’s interest. 

‘Tt all fits in, Celia,’’ he said. ‘‘It is all 
as I wish it to be. I can’t begin to tell you 
what headway I’ve made with the novel since 
you left. That material you brought me from 
Kaskaskia was just the story to set me going 
again, and I can’t for the life of me think how 
I let it lie by the last six months the way I 
did. Dozens of nights I have gone to bed, 
indulging a little weariness, when I might just 
as well have worked. You ought to spur me 
on, Celia, more than you do!’’ 

Celia shook her head at him. ‘‘You’d kill 
yourself if mother and I would let you.’’ 

‘*Tt’s almost ten years since I began on ‘Old 
Kaskaskia,’ ’’ he remarked, speaking with slow 
earnestness. ‘‘At first, Celia, I never had an 
idea that it would develop as it has done. I 
thought I should get out a monograph, attractive 
to—to students of history.’’ 

“*Yes, I know,”’ interrupted Celia, gaily. 
‘*T’ve seen them—the students of history. You 
couldn’t have written anything that would 
have pleased them, dearest. You couldn’t have 
been as dull as that!’’ 

‘*Well, I never had a notion that I was any- 
thing but dull,’’ said her father. ‘‘But when 
the fascination of Kaskaskia really got hold of | 
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me, and the characters began to seem like real 
people, and I ran across the story of Agnes 
Menard, and then got the idea of Henri 
Lespinasse, I found myself a romancer before 
1 knew it. But it wasn’t any special credit to 
me, Celia. Any one with that material must 
have got a novel out of it. I can never thank 
you sufficiently for all the help you have been 
to me, daughter.’’ He looked at her a moment 
with pride shining in his eyes. 

Celia drew his hand into her own with a 
gesture that was almost protecting. Something 
in her, she could not have told what, made her 
at moments feel older than her father. Indeed, 
he often reminded her of a sweet, worried, 
care-taking child. She had ventured to suggest 
that his hopes might be too ardent, but he had 
demonstrated to her with simple logic that it 
was next to impossible for a clear, interesting, 
wholesome historical novel, with a good ‘‘love 
interest’’ and a cheerful ending, to fail of public 
commendation. 

‘It’s the passion of the hour,’’ he would 
say. ‘“‘It suits our common people, and thanks 
to the developing conditions of our republic, 
my dear, the common people are now reading. ’’ 
This was John Fifield’s editorial manner, and 
his family recognized and appreciated his polem- 
ical quality of mind. ‘‘The time was,’’ he 
would continue, ‘‘when books were for the few. 
Now the public school, the circulating library, 
the increased prosperity of the country make it 
possible for almost all persons to have books. 
To this great mass of readers the writers of 
the country are catering.’’ 

The next three months were strenuous ones 
in the Fifield household. More and more Celia 
looked after. affairs at the office that her father 
might have leisure for his work. In the evening, 
after supper, all the family gathered to listen 
to the reading of the latest chapter of ‘‘Old 
Kaskaskia.’’ The story pro- 
gressed with so much romance, 
with such reality and adventure, 
that the boys knew, and Mrs. 
Fifield was certain, and John 
Fifield felt confident, and Celia 
hoped with a hope which knew 
no bounds, that all would go 
well with it. 

Sometimes—telling each other 
by twenty laughing assurances 
that they were only in play— 
John Fifield and Celia figured 
out possible royalties. The book 
would sell, say for a dollar and 
a half. A new author would 
probably not have a bonus, in 
spite of the transcendent interest 
of the tale, but he would receive, 
say, a ten per cent. royalty from 
the first copy. Now if the book 
sold seventy-five thousand copies 
in the first three months, as 
seemed not in the least unlikely, 
then the royalties for three 
months would be ten thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and four times that—for in the 
course of a year undoubtedly the 
royalties would be four times 
that—would be—well, anybody 
could tell what that would be! 

Celia, looking at the bare floor 
with its braided rugs, at the 
shades with the pin-pricks in 
them, at the nondescript wall- 
paper, smiled almost avariciously. 
And John Fifield, bending loving 
eyes on Celia, smiled, too, but 
there was nothing avaricious in 
his smile. It was the smile of 
one who knows the joy of service. 

The heroine grew to be almost as much a 
member of the family as Celia herself. ‘‘I can’t 
imagine her saying a thing like that!’’ Celia 
would cry, when some sentence lacked the ring 
of verisimilitude. ‘‘ Really, papa, it isn’t in 
the least her way of speaking.’’ 

As for the love scenes, John and Margaret 
Fifield seemed to renew their own youth in 
them. He used speeches that he remembered 
had been written large in his own book of youth ; 
and Margaret, his wife, hearing them, remem- 
bered, too, and adored him for his recollection, 
and grew young from this charming intimacy. 

At last the book came to its end. It was 
done. John Fifield signed his name. He made 
a little finishing scroll at the bottom of the last 
page. All the family came and looked at it, 
and weighed the manuscript, and watched the 
author put in the large steel pins that held 
the chapters together, and saw him wrap it up. 

The author laughed nervously, yet happily. 
He stretched out his arms like one who has 
been cramped a long time. 

‘“*Let’s go on a wild, wild spree,’’ he said. 
They all ran for their hats, and locked up the 
house, and went down to the hotel for dinner, 
—a quite unheard-of luxury,—and then, in the 
very excess of adventure, took the train to the 
next station, and walked back together over 
autumnal fields. It was decided, after mature 
deliberation, that John ought to take the 
manuscript up to the publisher. 

**Tf you send it,’’ said Celia, from her wisdom, 
*‘they’ll pay no particular attention to it. Take 
it up, father. You know—or rather you don’t 
know—how dear you are.’’ 

John Fifield had his peculiar timidities, and 
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he would have faced a mob with more serenity 
than he did the idea of confronting an editor 
with a manuscript in his hand. 

‘*T shall look like an idiot!’’ he expostulated. 
But the family were so horrified that he could 
not repeat his self-deprecatory remark. 

The winter coal was not in yet, and indeed 
everything seemed to be rather behind that 
year. But Celia and her mother were quite 
firm in their insistence that it would not be 
fitting for an author to approach his future 
publishers in a shabby suit of clothes. They 
went down with him to help him select a new 
suit, and Celia, who considered herself some- 
thing of an authority on neckties, picked out 
the proper thing, and they got him a new hat, 
which did not impress the neighbors as it might, 
for he affected, season in and season out, a 
broad-brimmed slouch-hat, which he wore with 
the grace of a guerilla general. 

Then the family saw him and the manuscript 
to the station, and entrusted them rather gin- 
gerly to the Chicago-bound train. And then 
they went home and waited for events. 

The boys expected the best. They felt as if 
they were already on the road to fortune. The 
somewhat heavy monotony of life at Red Bud 
had been mitigated, and was, perhaps, to be 
dissipated forever. Mrs. Fifield went about 
rather silently. She was prepared for joy not 
quite so well as for sorrow, and she accepted 
life at second hand at all times, and it would 
hardly have occurred to her to discover a sorrow 
or a’ joy which was not transmitted to her 
through some one else. 

But as for Celia, she began to have an uneasy 
premonition of disappointment. At night her 
sleep was not sound, and she would lie half- 
waking and half-dreaming, wondering how the 
city treated her father. 

Four days went by and no word came from 
him. Then, in the early November evening, 
he walked into the house. He kissed them all 
quietly, and asked how they were, and they 
answered quietly, too, aware of disaster, and 
made him comfortable before the fire, and 
brought him his supper, and sat about with 
earnest, loving glances, saying nothing. 

After a time he began speaking, and rushed 
into the matter without preface. 

“Tt was this way,’’ he said, something 
thrilling in his throat like a minor note in a 
cello. ‘‘I went to General Eberhard, the pub- 
lisher, and told him about my book. He looked 
at me very hard—I noticed that. Then he 
said, ‘Mr. Fifield, have you chanced to notice 
this advertisement?’ and he showed me a half- 
page advertisement in the Tribune of a book 
called ‘Agnes of Old Kaskaskia.’ At first I 
thought it was mine—in some crazy way I 
thought that. ‘I have a copy of the book,’ he 
said, ‘though the publisher is an Eastern one, 
as you see.’ And he brought me a book and 
placed it in my hands. ’’ 

John Fifield sat a moment in silence. Celia 
wanted to comfort him, but something kept her 
at a distance. 

‘* At first I couldn’t make it out,’’ he resumed. 
“*Then after a time my senses seemed to clear. 
The subject was identically my own. The 
author: was Manning Johnson—an old and 
accomplished writer. ‘It’s going to make a 
popular success,’ said General Eberhard, ‘and 
I’m glad of that, for Johnson has been writing 
for many years, and writing well, yet no signal 
success has ever come to him.’ 

**Then I got up to go home, but the general 
asked me to leave my manuscript. He wished 
to look it over. I could see no good in it, but 
he insisted. I told him I had been ten years 
writing it.’’ 

Mrs. Fifield rocked back and forth in her 
chair. This, indeed, she could understand. 
She had had an education in disappointments. 
The boys got up softly and kissed their father 
good night and went to their rooms. Celia 
might have been tender, but she was afraid to 
be. She spoke brusquely. 

“It’s made a writer of you, anyway!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘And a first manuscript—what’s 
that? Almost every one has his first manuscript 
refused. ’’ 

Her father smiled up at her vaguely. 

‘*Was it only a manuscript, Celia ?’’ he asked. 
‘*TIs that just the name of it? Somehow it 
seemed to me something so much more.”’ 
Then he rose and followed the boys to bed, 
and Celia and her mother sat alone, and had 
much comfort of each other. 

For three days after that John Fifield stayed 
at home. The sheltering walls shielded his 
grief. After many busy months he had relaxed. 
The feeling of his pillow was good to his head, 
and he lay in a gentle reverie, taking no note 
of the passage of time. 

Celia was down at the office, meanwhile. 
She gathered the news, she wrote the editorials, 
she solicited subscriptions. She even proposed 
the formation of a village improvement society, 
and offered to care for contributions to the 
fund. 

People were amused and touched. Celia 
Fifield had grown up among them, modest, 
bright, gently gay, and they liked her. All 
the town knew of the manuscript, and she let 
all who asked learn its fate. Then, when it 
came back, as it did in a day or two, she had 
an inspiration, and she got a copyright for it, 
and with daring enterprise—considering the 
price of good white paper—added a sheet to the 
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of ‘‘Old Kaskaskia.’’ 

She brought it home to her father diffidently. 

‘*You are not to scold me, deares' 
‘‘T knew all your friends wanted 
to see it, and I wouldn’t give any 
of them a chance to say you had 
failed because your work was not 
worthy of acceptance. Now, at 
least, it will be in such a form 
that all of us who love you can 
have a copy. And there are 
fourteen new subscribers to the 
Herald, if you please! And 
eight dollars and forty-six cents 
toward the village improvement 
fund—and three men came to com- 
pliment me on my editorial on the 
shipping rates on short hauls.’’ 

She removed her shabby little 
hat and sat down by him. Her father took the 
paper and looked it over with the critical eye of 
one who is responsible for a printed sheet. He 
turned the pages and scrutinized each one. Then 
he flushed and looked at his daughter with some 
embarrassment. 

** You’ve the pluck, Celia,’’ he smiled. 
‘And I ought to be ashamed of myself. I’ll 
be down at the office to-morrow.’’ 

**Well, then, let me go with you!” pleaded 
Celia. ‘‘I—I wish to direct the editorial policy 
of the paper. Ahem!’’ 

So it was settled, and they went to the office 
each morning arm in arm. 

‘*I know you need me at home, mother dear,’’ 
Celia apologized. ‘‘And I’m not deserting 
you.”’ 

‘*You’re standing by me in the best possi- 
ble way,’’ her mother assured her. 

The subscriptions for the Herald kept 
coming in. Exchanges commented on the 
original serial story, and told the history of 
it. It was interesting and it crept eastward, 
till at last a man who had spoken many 
words of encouragement, and who was in a 
position to do it with becoming emphasis, 
wrote, asking for the completed tale. They 
were just at the end of the serial then, and 
Celia sent on the copies containing it. A 
fortnight passed, and then there came a 
letter from a well-known publishing house. 

“Your story, ‘Old Kaskaskia,’” it read, “has 
been placed in our hands by Mr. Powell, whose 
judgment has long been for us the criterion. 
He speaks of it as a book of singular feeling 
and simplicity, and upon reading it, we agree 
with him. It has a peculiar charm and earnest- 
ness which is too seldom found nowadays. We 
are so sure that you must have many stories 
within your knowledge, and many experiences 
distinctly your own, which you cguld present 
in a manner characteristic of yourself, that we 
cannot refrain from urging you to prepare for 
us a book. We cannot promise to accept it, 
but we shall read it with partial eyes.” 

He gave the letter to Celia to read, and then 
reread it himself, slowly, twice, and the 
fiercest anxiety which she had ever known 
tugged at her heart. 


appointment had laid him low. She would 
know his hope was gone, his ambition lost, if 
he refused. But he turned from the printing- 
case where he stood and smiled at her with a 
gentle radiance. 

‘*I might write the story of the Huntingtons,’’ 
he said, brightly. 
would make a wonderful tale; and they’re all 
dead now, so the publication of it would harm 
no one.’’ 

**It would harm no one,’’ responded Celia, 
as calmly as she could for her dancing heart. 
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THE WINTER PALACE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


[A] YEAR ago Russia celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 

of St. Petersburg, the festivities begin- 
ning on May 23d. At the same time Russia ex- 
ulted in the foundation and building of Dalny. 
The two cities, so remotely separated and so 
unlike in many particulars, have this in com- 
mon—that each was founded ‘‘by order of the 
Tsar.’’ 

That fact stamps St. Petersburg as a capital 
unique among the great cities of the modern 
world. Usually countries and sovereigns cherish 
their old and historic capitals. But Peter the 
Great turned his back upon the former capitals 
of Russia, and created a new one in the most 
unpromising place—an inhospitable bit of 
Swampy wilderness which he had wrested from 
the Swedes. 

To this day, instead of being surrounded by 
other cities and towns, St. Petersburg stands 
solitary and alone, girt with many miles of 
wilderness. Within a radius of a hundred and 
twenty miles there is not one other city or con- 
siderable town, and the nearest Russian city of 
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Herald, and printed in it a generous instalment | importance is four hundred miles away. 


»’’ she said. | 





PETER THE GREAT. 


If he should refuse, if he | had* learned his trade as a ship-builder, and 
felt unequal to the task, then, indeed, his dis- | 


“T’ve always thought that | 








| not be literally genuine. There is no question 
| that it expresses precisely the ambitious schemes 
| which he conceived, and which he transmitted 


| Sweden. 
| declared herself to be the ‘‘heir of Sweden,’’ 











place was chosen by Peter, however, after | 
much thought and with a rational purpose. 
It was on the sea! That was the first great 
consideration. Russia had been 
pent inland, or with only an 
outlet at ice-bound Archangel 
opening on the White Sea. Peter’s 
first great act on coming to the 
throne was to go to war with 
Turkey for the sake of winning 
the Black Sea port of Azof. 
That port, however, was ever 
unsatisfactory. He wanted a 
port on the open Atlantic, or 


Brought thither under compulsion, the people 
remained only under duress, and at Peter’s 
death there was a wholesale exodus that threat- 
ened to leave the city tenantless. Now, 
however, Russians flock thither, and make 
it really the favorite city of the empire. St. 








some high-sea arm thereof. Such 
a one could be created at the | 
mouth of the Neva, and there | 
he decreed the building of his | 
capital. 

There was another reason. The Neva was 
the outlet of a stupendous system of inland 
waterways ramifying throughout the whole 
empire. That fact marked St. Petersburg as 
the commercial capital of Russia. 

Its case was almost precisely analogous to | 
that of New York, which became the com | 
mercial metropolis of the United States through | 
being at the mouth of the Hudson River, 
and through having that river connected by 
canals with the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence. 






theo- 


Ie [A) STUDENT 
well - known 
BEA 


logical seminary not | alarmed, and called 


many miles from Boston, whose health became 
impaired during the past winter from an attack 


of grippe, was lately advised by his physician | 


to try the open-air cure for a few months in 


| some genial climate, preferably California. 


As his means were limited, he was obliged to 
cast about for an economical method of taking 
this prescription, and bethought himself of a/| 
boyhood chum and schoolmate, named Skillings, | 
who had migrated to Mendocino County, ( Jali- | 


| fornia, seven years before, and started a sheep- | | Skillings, 
| ranch twenty-five miles out of Eureka. To 


Nad 
a ARCHIBALD COLE 


at alcrags beyond. He 
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Petersburg is a strange city, however. Although 
it is one of the gayest of capitals, nature has 
made it a dreary place, with a prevalence 
of clouds and rain surpassing London itself, 
and with an unhealthfulness hardly rivaled in 
any other great city of the world. 


LING 









jumped back greatly 


out, ‘‘Don’t shoot !’’ 

The Eureka minister also shouted, ‘‘We’re 
friends! Don’t fire on us! Probably mistook 
us for sheep-thieves,’’ he continued, in a lower 
tone. 

The visiting student then called out again, 
‘*It’s I, Jim, I and a friend from Eureka! 
Don’t fire!’’ Both then listened for some reas- 
| suring response, but heard nothing. 

‘Are you there, Jim? Was that you, Jim 
that fired?’’ the student again 


shouted. But still no response came from the 


Peter was also attracted to a spot which to | him he wrote, with the result that a most cordial | dark group of shacks. 


others seemed repulsive because of his memories | invitation was extended to visit the ranch, and | 
if he liked the work, to care for a ‘‘bunch’’ of | 


of Amsterdam. In that Dutch metropolis he 





ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL. 
“I AM GLAD TO SEE YOU; BUT WHAT 


he had become much attached to it. 

Now Amsterdam was built on swampy 
ground, and access to it and transit about it 
was largely had by canal. Peter thought that 
what the Dutch could do he could do, and 
moreover that what was good for the Dutch 
would be good for the Russians. 

Above all, perhaps, was the fact expressed 
by Peter himself, that this would be ‘‘a window 
looking out upon Europe.’’ It would bring 
him and his realm into direct communication 
and contact with the countries of western 
Europe, which he wished partly to study for 
the improvement of Russia, and partly—indeed 
wholly —to conquer and annex to his own 
domains. It was he who set the conquest of 
all Europe before the Russian nation as an 
aim never to be abandoned. 


The so-called “‘ Will of Peter the Great’’ may 


as a legacy to his successors. 
He built his city upon land taken from 
Ever since that time Russia has 


and for the last three generations has regarded 
her acquisition of Finland as merely the first 
step toward gaining possession of the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

So Peter chose the site of his new capital. 
The manner of his building it was equally 
notable. He decreed that there should be a 
city, and that his subjects should populate it. 

He forbade, under pain of the knout, the 
building of stone houses anywhere else in the 
empire, ip order that all the stone - masons 
might be employed upon-the building of St. 
Petersburg. 

In order to develop the canal system and to 
accustom the people to the use of it, he decreed 
that—save in winter, when the canals and 
streams were frozen—no one should come to or 
leave the city save by boat. 

He forcibly transplanted to the place more 
than one hundred thousand persons from all 
parts of the empire. He decreed that every 
landed proprietor in Russia, on whose estates 
as many as five hundred persons lived, should 
build a house in St. Petersburg and spend the 
winter there. In such masterful fashion did 
he build the city and make it a populous place. 
He made it populous, but not popular. 





DID YOU MEAN BY SHOOTING AT US?” 


sheep, at shepherd’s wages. Shepherding lambs | ten mile o’ here.’’ 


seemed to be so proper a preliminary venture 
for one who designed to be a shepherd of souls, 
that our invalid student closed with the offer 
and journeyed westward. 

From San Francisco he took passage by 
steamer for three hundred miles northward | 
to Humboldt Bay; and landing at the port of 
Eureka in the early morning, he called at the 
house of a clergyman to whom he had a letter 
of introduction. 

This clerical friend made him cordially wel- 
come. The forenoon was passed viewing the 
many sights of this thriving young city, and 
after an early luncheon, the genial Western 
minister set off to guide and drive the student 
to his friend’s ranch. 

The distance proved greater, however, than 
they supposed; or rather they took the wrong 
route, and spent a part of the afternoon in 
retracing their way and in picking up the right 
one. A ranchman, to whose shack they came 
just at dusk, set them right, but suggested that 
they should take a shorter route than the buck- 
board trail, along a foot-path by a ravine at 
the base of a mountain. 

Following the ranchman’s advice, they 
stabled their jaded horse in a corral here, and 
then set off to do the remaining distance on 
foot, by the path. 

It was a very wild region; and presently they 
heard what they thought to be two mountain- 
lions yelling, but continued on for four or five 
miles, ascending a long gorge in the mountains. 
The evening was not dark, but a fog had settled, 
giving the dim landscape a strangely indistinct 
appearance. 

At last, after two hours or more, the two 
men emerged from the ravine upon a species of 
table-land on the mountain, and saw the dim 
outlines of three or four shacks and sheep corrals 
a few hundred yards ahead. Borne on the 
damp, misty air, too, there was a faint odor 
of burning redwood fuel—a welcome assurance 
that the shepherd rancher was at home, cooking 
his evening meal. 

“Now I want to surprise him,’’ the young 
theologian remarked to the older minister. ‘‘I 
want to see if Jim will know me. I will goa 
little ahead of you;’’ and he went on, accord- 
ingly, but had proceeded but a few steps when 
he was tremendously startled by a blaze of flame 
directly in front, accompanied by a loud report 
which reverberated from the hillsides and 








**1 don’t like this!’’ muttered the senior 

minister. ‘‘Why doesn’t he say something? 
Do you think this is really your friend’s 
ranch ?”’ 

They stood there for some minutes in 
much perplexity, not quite liking to go for- 
ward until they could elicit some reply from 
the hidden gunner, yet not knowing what 
else to do. 

At length the young man shouted for a 
third time, ‘‘We are coming up to the 
house !’’ 

They had taken but a few timid steps in 
that direction, however, when bang! roared 
another gun, right in front of them, the 
powder flame flashing redly in the fog. 

This latter most inhospitable salute proved 
too much for the courage of the two men. 
They turned and ran ; they even fancied that 
they heard a bullet whistle past. Evidently 
the suspicious ranchman believed them to be 
thieves or robbers. Not a little discomfited 
and very tired, wet and chilly, they groped 
their way back to the ranchman’s shack 
where they had left their horse, and waking 
the proprietor, with great circumspection be 
it said, implored his hospitality and told 
what had befallen them. ‘‘We must have 
gone to the wrong ranch,’’ the Eureka 
minister added. 

‘Oh, that was Jim Skillings’s place, all 
right!’’ the ranchman commented. ‘‘Must 
’a’ ben hisn, for thar ain’t another within 

He would not undertake to 
explain why Skillings had fired on his visitors, 


| but smiled broadly all the while, as he gave 


them supper and rigged up two extra bunks. 

““T’ll go up to Jim’s place with ye in the 
| morning, ”” he finally said. ‘‘We’ll see then 
what the matter is.’ 

On approaching the place by daylight the next 
morning, they found the proprietor looking 
over his young lambs, sixty of which had been 
added to the flock during the night. He greeted 
his old schoolmate with unfeigned joy and 
hastened to make them very welcome. 

The young student, however, displayed a 
shade of coolness. ‘‘Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘I am 
glad to see you; but what did you mean by 
shooting at us like that last night, and not 
answering when we called out to you ?’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed Skillings. ‘‘What do 
you mean ?’’ 

**You fired on us twice. You might easily 
have killed us,’’ repeated the student of 
divinity. 

Skillings stared in amazement for a moment ; 
then a droll light overspread his tanned coun- 
tenance. He glanced at the other ranchman. 
They both laughed. 

“Tt must have been my ‘wolf scare, 
Skillings hastened to explain, still laughing. 
**T had it going last night to guard my lambs, 
and it does make a big noise.’’ 

Thereupon he brought out a strong box made 
of hardwood, from one end of which protruded 
a steel barrel, like that of a rifle. Opening 
it, he then showed them how, by means of a 
clockwork arrangement, wound up by a large 
key, a magazine supplied a blank cartridge to 
the breech of the barrel every ten minutes, 
which was discharged by a rebounding hammer. 
‘*It is a patented device,” he added. ‘‘Costs 
us about thirty dollars; but what with the 
racket it keeps up and the powder smoke, I’ve 
never known a wolf to come round when it’s 
going.’’ 

‘*Yes, but can you sleep yourself, with such 
a cannonading as that going on all night?’’ 
exclaimed the young Easterner. 

**Tt did trouble me a little till I began putting 
on ear-caps when I lay down,’’ Skillings ad- 
mitted. 

“‘ Ear-caps! Well, that probably explains 
why we couldn’t make you hear us last night!’’ 
exclaimed the Eureka clergyman. Thereupon 
the laugh became general. 
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GEORGE, DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE.. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ry xa has made a government monopoly of 
the tobacco business. Having lighted the 
fires of war, she intends to control the smoke. 
he growth of the Gulf ports as exporting 
points is one of the marked developments 
of the day. But it is not more remarkable 
than the great growth of the South as a 
manufacturing community. 
Forty years ago a boy was whipped, as he 
considered, unjustly, in a country school in 
New York State. He swore vengeance, and 
when he grew to be a rich man he bought the 
schoolhouse and demolished it. No further 
proof is needed that he deserved the whipping. 
Co alarm was created a short time 
ago by the news that some one had said 
a woman of fashion should have at least ten 
new hats each season. The alarm subsided 
when it was discovered that the person who 
made the statement was the head of the 
National Milliners’ Association. 


ly is proposed that Chicago build an emergency 
hospital in the center of the city as a memo- 
rial to the victims of the Iroquois Theater fire. 
It is thus that the world redeems its losses. 
In the course of time the hospital will relieve 
suffering and save life enough to overbalance 
the loss which brought it into existence. 


ing Edward’s wife thinks that the fourpence 
halfpenny meals served to the workmen in a 
London factory are fit fora queen. She ate one 
recently, and said that she was delighted with 
it. The pie containing four and twenty black- 
birds, of which a famous poet once sang, was 
not a part of the banquet, but all the waiters 
said, as they filled her plate, ‘‘ There is a dainty 
dish to set before the queen.’’ 
| Sree was recently connected with Copen- 
hagen by a new international ferry. The 
boats ran between Warnemiinde, on the German 
eoast, and Gjedesby, on one of the Danish 
islands, and carry through trains over the 
twenty-mile stretch of water between the two 
points. The ferry makes it possible for a 
traveller to go in almost a straight line between 
the two capitals without change of cars. 


he example of the American Arbor day is 
the text for an appeal for tree-planting in 
Ireland. A writer in the Clare Champion 
makes a plea for the observance of such a day, 
and expresses the belief that it will be as success- 
ful as it is in this country. It may possibly 
enhance the value of Arbor day in the judgment 
of Americans to know that the suggestion is 
made to introduce the custom in the Green Isle. 
8 ie members of the graduating class at the 
West Point Military Academy lately received 
the usual gift of Bibles from the American Tract 
Society. The Rev. Doctor Stevenson of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, made an address, and handed the Bibles 
with a personal word to each of the cadets 
as they passed before him. Unless special 
preference had been indicated, says the Church- 
man, the version presented was the American 
Revision. The Douai translation was given to 
the Roman Catholic cadets. 
Spgs Mylne tells in the London Spectator 
of an experience he had when in America. 
A workman had shown the way, as far as it 
coincided with his own, and at parting, knowing 
those he had directed to be Englishmen, he took 
off his cap most courteously, and said, ‘‘Good 
evening, gentlemen.’’ He had retired ‘‘half- 
across the pavement’’ when he thus took leave 
of them. ‘‘My friend and I,”’ remarks the 
bishop, ‘‘said to each other that an Englishman 
in similar circumstances would not have retired 
out of arm’s length for fear we should offer 
him a gratuity.” se 
he troubles of the war correspondents in the 
far East have been many. Few of the 
writers, however, who have struggled with 
the unknown languages, customs and laws of 
the Orientals have had greater misfortunes than 
Mr. Jack London, a writer well known to 
Companion readers. Tle was detected taking 
a photograph of coolies coaling a steamer at 
Bakan. A_ stringent regulation forbids the 
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taking of photographs within the limits of 
‘‘zones of defense,’’ and Mr. London was 
plainly, but ignorantly, violating this rule, even 
though he had taken no picture which could be 
useful to the enemy. He was arrested and fined 
two dollars and a half, and worst of all, the 
photographie apparatus, on which he relied for 
securing views of the war, was confiscated. 
pews a brick wall in a hole in the side of 

a ship to stop a leak is the latest achieve- 
ment of the naval engineers. The battle-ship 
Illinois was injured in a collision with the 
Missouri off the coast of Cuba last month, and 
two large holes were torn in the stern. Divers 
put mats and planking over the holes on the 
outside, and after the stern compartment had 
‘been pumped dry, other men laid a wall of 
cement and fire-brick in the openings and braced 
it with more planking. ‘Then the ship steamed 
to New York for permanent repairs. 
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EQUAL VANITY. 


Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true; 
But are not critics to their judgment, too ? 
Pope. 
¢ © 


“CONTRABAND OF WAR.” 


© question which the war in the East 

has raised, and which, indeed, every 

war raises, is so little understood as the 
question, What constitutes contraband ? 

A writer in the London Times, in endeavy- 
oring to simplify the matter by stripping it of 
confusing correlatives, gives an excellent defini- 
tion. Articles are contraband of war, he says, 
which a_ belligerent nation considers itself 
justified in seizing while they are in course of 
carriage to its enemy, even though the carriage 
is effected by a neutral vessel. In other words, 
“‘eontraband’’ is not a quality which certain 
articles possess intrinsically and other articles 
lack, but is a quality ascribed to one thing 
or another by a belligerent, in accordance with 
the needs of the occasion. 

Examination shows that in effect this is the 
rule which has prevailed in all wars of modern 
times. The only exceptions are cases in which 
a belligerent has held views in direct violation 
of international law, and in those cases the 
force of what may be termed international public 
sentiment has prevailed. 

In the matter of food, for example, practice 
has usually conformed to this rule: that food 
had been regarded as contraband when it was 
consigned to a blockaded port or to the repre- 
sentatives of a belligerent government, but not 
otherwise. It is regarded as legitimate to starve 
out an opposing army or a contumacious city, 
but not a whole nation. Coal would be regarded 
in a similar way. When it was destined to 
feed the fires of an enemy’s war-ships it would 
be contraband, but if intended only to warm 
the homes of non-combatants it would not be 
subject to seizure. 

The duties of a neutral nation, frequently 
confused with the question of what is contra- 
band, are quite distinct. A neutral government 
may not allow its soil to be used as a base for 
belligerent operations, or its ports for the fitting 
out of hostile expeditions ; nor must’ it sell toa 
belligerent any more coal than will carry its 
war-ships to the next neutral port. But unless 
expressly forbidden, its citizens may manufac- 
ture arms and ammunition and sell them, with 
food and coal and clothing, to either belligerent, 
without subjecting the government to a charge 
of violating neutrality. If, however, these 
goods are seized on the high seas, neither the 
citizens who shipped them nor their government 
canrcomplain. The goods are contraband. 
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ALMOST A KING. 


he Duke of Cambridge, who died in 
$3 England last month at the age of eighty- 

five, would have been King of Great 
Britain if Victoria had not been born. But he 
would not have come to the throne until the 
death of his father, which occurred in 1850. 
His father, the first Duke of Cambridge, was 
the seventh son of Géorge III. The Duke of 
Kent, the fourth son, had a daughter, who 
inherited the kingdom which would otherwise 
have gone to her cousin. 

The British people would have been pleased 
if the cousins had married. But the queen 
chose another kinsman for her husband, and 
her cousin entered the army. He was a colonel 
at eighteen, a lieutenant-general at thirty-five, 
at thirty-seven the general commanding-in-chief 
the British forces, at forty-three field-marshal. 

The Duke of Wellington convinced the queen 
that the head of the army should always be a 
member of the royal family. Moreover, the 
queen was willing to put in as conspicuous a 
position as possible the cousin who had been 
deprived of the throne by her birth. 

The duke was a fine old English gentleman, 
democratic in manner, intolerant of frivolous 
ceremonies, and anxious that business should 
be despatched in a businesslike manner. His 
countrymen loved him. 

He retired from office in 1895, when his age 
began to affect his energies. An attempt was 
made to induce him to resign earlier, but when 
the queen suggested it the sturdy old fellow 
replied that he was the same age as she, and 





he could not dream of abandoning his task so 
long as she sat on the throne; when she was 
too old to reign and would abdicate he would 
retire. But a little diplomacy was used by 
Lord Salisbury, and a younger man was put in 
his place. Now the last of the grandchildren 
of George III is dead. 
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LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
One step and then another, and the longest walk is 
en $ ‘ 
One stitch and then another, and the widest rent ‘is 
mended.: Selected. 
® © 


THE BACKBOARD AND DEPORTMENT. 


he world has moved rapidly in a hundred 
T years in the matter of physical training 

for girls. Thackeray tells us that when 
the nineteenth century was in its teens, the 
excellent Miss Pinkerton of the Academy for 
Young Ladies on Chiswick Mall gave as part- 
ing advice to her favorite pupil the injunction 
that she should make a careful and unremitting 
use of the backboard for four hours daily for 
the succeeding three years, if she would acquire 
that dignified deportment and carriage so 
requisite for every young lady of fashion. 

The backboard has gone out, and perhaps the 
dignified deportment and carriage have gone 
with it. One hardly dares think how the 
majestic Miss Pinkerton would have regarded 
the present régime in school for girls. 

The painful repose of the backboard has been 
succeeded by a complicated system of exercise. 
There is a long daily walk. There are gym- 
nastics for fifteen minutes once a day. Swim- 
ming in summer and skating in winter harden 
the muscles and -teach endurance. Golf or 
basket-ball or tennis adds the charm of compe- 
tition and the value of self-control to the devel- 
opment of muscle and nerve. The girl who 
tiptoes about in high-heeled shoes, and whose 
corset prevents her from running or jumping or 
breathing deep and full is to-day out of fashion. 

It remains to be proved that athletics may go 
hand in hand with gracious and gentle manners 
—as the backboard undoubtedly did. But there 
seems to be no inherent conflict between vigor 
and grace, and the twentieth century may con- 
trive ways to unite them in its strong, healthy 


young girlhood. i 


JAMESTOWN, 1607-1907. 


lans are now making for the celebration 

in 1907 of the three-hundredth anniversary 

of the first English settlement in this 
hemisphere. The sponsors of the project realize 
that it is useless to attempt at Jamestown, in 
Virginia, a great industrial exhibition to rival 
that at St. Louis this summer. Accordingly, 
they are considering new ways of observance 
especially suited to the circumstances. 

An assemblage of the naval vessels of this 
and other nations in the waters of Hampton 
Roads, at the mouth of the James River, will 
be a part of the plan. Something of a fair on 
the mainland near by, with reproductions of the 
scenes of colonial life, may be included. The 
erection of a permanent memorial on Jamestown 
Island has also been proposed. 

These and other suggestions show how the 
methods of commemorating great historic events 
have changed in the last half-century. The 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement at Jamestown was marked by 
the gathering there of about six thousand 
persons, including the military companies, to 
listen to the literary exercises of a single day. 

Ex - President Tyler delivered an address 
“eminently worthy of the occasion and its 
distinguished author,’’ a Richmond newspaper 
says, but adds elsewhere in the same issue 
that the only criticism heard was of its length, 
two hours and a half. The Episcopal clergy- 
man at Williamsburg, seven miles away, opened 
the exercises with prayer. James Barron Hope 
read a poem, and Gov. Henry A. Wise made a 
spirited speech at the conclusion, after which 
he reviewed the troops. There were some 
festivities at the dinner-table, fireworks in the 
twilight, and a ball in the evening. 

Although the manner of, celebrating the 
anniversary is to be changed, Jamestown itself 
has not changed noticeably in a half-century. 
The first settlers, in their desire to be secure 
against the Indians, selected a place not suited 
for a modern center of population. 
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BISHOPS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


hen the late Archbishop Robert Ma- 
W chray, Primate of All Canada, became 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land in 1865, he 
**had a diocese nearly as large as the whole of 
Europe, but without a mile of railroad in it, ora 
steamboat.’? He was missionary to a popula- 
tion consisting of roving Indians and white 
traders and trappers.. The ‘‘Bishop’s Court’’ 
was a log house, his coach a dog-sledge or a 
bark canoe, his food pemmican and dried fish. 
The man was a Fellow and Master of Arts 
of Cambridge University. He went to his wild 
charge nearly forty years ago, and living 
unmarried and alone, devoted himself wholly 
to the service of those whose spiritual welfare 
had been placed in his keeping. Hewas both a 


noble individual and a type. The work he did 
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in Rupert’s Land others did before him in the 





wilderness of Canada and the great West. Still 
others are carrying it on after him—men not 
only of his own church, but of others. 

Of the same class were the French mission- 
aries who first carried the word of God to the 
Indians of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi ; 
and to the same noble order belonged Marcus 
Whitman of Oregon and Bishop Whipple and 
Bishop Taylor and the men who have made 
the religious history of Alaska, and the old 
cireuit-riders whose church was the woods and 
whose pulpit was a stump. 

Wherever other men—the hunter, the trapper, 
the gold-seeker and the farmer—have gone for 
gain, these men have gone for love of God and 
the joy of serving Him. Their lives make a 
chapter of history as inspiring as the Acts of 
those Apostles who first went out into the 
world to preach the gospel. 
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PLEASURE AND HAPPINESS. 


axity and diversity of the laws relating to 

[* marriage in the various states of the 

Union are justly blamed for the growth 
of what may almost be called the divorce habit 
in America. Yet there are few general ten- 
dencies which do not derive their origin and 
force from individual lives. Personal reforms 
are often needed before legislative reforms can 
be effective. 

It may fairly be asked whether the confusion 
of pleasure and happiness in many minds is 
not responsible for a great deal of trouble. 
The two things differ in that one is transitory 
and the other abiding. Now if there is any 
one quality of matrimony which should distin- 
guish it from other conditions of life, it is the 
quality of permanence. Happiness rather than 
pleasure should be the token of its success. 

It is a limited view of marriage which looks 
forward chiefly to the pleasure of having one’s 
own establishment—the sense of proprietorship 
on the part of the man, the greater freedom in 
many fields of activity for the woman. The 
whole chorus of experience proclaims the rather 
tiresome, true story that the real satisfactions 
of marriage come from quite other sources—the 
sharing of responsibilities and experiences, 
the surrender of certain personal preferences, 
the daily, yearly growth of sympathy and 
understanding. 

It is hard to make all young persons believe 
the truth of these thrice familiar statements. 
It may be just as hard to give them a ‘ ‘realizing 
sense’’ of the distinction between happiness 
and pleasure. They must learn most of it for 
themselves. This is meant merely as a guide- 
post, pointing in what seems the right direction. 


* @® © 


rom three important institutions of learning 

have come in the last few weeks severe com- 
plaints about the illiteracy of the students, their 
inability ‘to think clearly, to make correct sen- 
tences, to spell and punctuate. This does not 
mean that college boys are a picked class of 
illiterates; they probably think as well as their 
contemporaries who are not in college, and they 
probably write and speak the language better. 
The charge of the older teachers seems to be that 
the present generation of youth is not, as a whole, 
up to a reasonable standard. The charge points 
to the lower schools. Perhaps there is too much 
“nature study” and “physical culture,” too much 
painting and pasting of bits of colored paper. 
Certainly there is not enough reading aloud, 
spelling aloud, and committing to memory thoughts 
worth thinking. The boy who learns by heart 
Webster’s Bunker Hill oration, speaks it aloud 
with proper emphasis, and can spell every word 
in it, is getting the right kind of education. And 
when he goes to college, his instructors will not 
find in him cause to blame the lower schools. 


N° more interesting trip has been made by a 
steam-vessel since the wonderful voyage of 
the Oregon than the recent passage of the steam- 
freighter Nebraskan from San Diego, California, 
to New York. The trip covered twelve thousand 
seven hundred miles and occupied fifty-one days. 
Its average speed, therefore, was about ten and 
one-third miles an hour. But the most remarkable 
thing about the voyage is the fact that the Nebras- 
kan, Which burns oil instead of coal, was not 
obliged to stop once during the trip for fuel. She 
burned nearly ten thousand barrels of oil, and had 
more than a thousand barrels left. Three furnace 
men did the work which, on acoal-burning steamer, 
would have required the services of twelve stokers. 
The furnace men receive higher wages than sto- 
kers; nevertheless the saving is considerable. 
The relative cost of oil and coal for such a trip 
has not yet been determined. The engineer of 
the Nebraskan is figuring it. 
|" Melbourne, in the first election in the Common- 
wealth of Australia since the franchise was 
given to women, an unforeseen result was the 
doubling of the labor vote, whereas the vote of 
other classes advanced but slightly. The wives 
and daughters of working men went to the polls 
“to a man,” and voted for the labor candidates, 
but the richer women are said to have paid slight 
attention to the election. The men who were in 
charge of the polling-places were in despair 
because the women insisted upon going into the 
booths two or three at a time, and holding long 
conferences over their ballots—an infraction of 
the law which the embarrassed judges and clerks 
hesitated to resist by force. 
he French minister of agriculture has recently 
bestowed on the manager of the Pasteur 


| Institute in Paris the decoration of “Commandeur 
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du Mérit Agricole,” for his success in the exter- 
mination of rats. The French farmers believe 
that the honor was well deserved. The rats and 
mice in certain departments of the country had 
multiplied so rapidly that they were destroying 
the crops. The bacteriologists of the Pasteur 
Institute announced that they had a microbe 
which would kill the rats. On January 28th two 
of them went into the departments of the Charente 
with large quantities of microbe-infected bouillon 
to test its efficacy in extensive experiments. 
They selected a district covering nearly three 
thousand acres where the ground was perforated 
with rat-holes. The farmers were interested in 
the experiment, and with their assistance grain 
and small cubes of bread that had been dipped in 
the bouillon were placed in and about the holes. 
In a day or two the fields were plowed over to 
discover what had happened, and it was found 
that about ninety-five per cent. of the rats had 
been killed. Asa further test a field of two and 
a half acres was selected, and the twelve thousand 
rat-holes in it were closed. In two days thirteen 
hundred of the holes had been reopened by the 
rats. Then the poisoned grain and bread were put 
in them, and in ten days the number of holes 
that had been reopened was reduced to thirty- 
seven. Now it is proposed to compel the farmers 
to use the Pasteur Institute poison in all rat- 
infested districts. The cost of the paste and 
applying it is only about forty cents an acre. 


* © 


THE OLD CHESTNUT - TREE. 


woman whose busy life is lived in a large city 

returned to her old home the other day for a 
visit. All the old-time neighbors came to see her, 
and the weeks were crowded with the pleasure of 
revived memories. Of one of these memories she 
wrote afterward to a friend: 

“But the pleasantest appointment I kept was 
with the big old chestnut-tree on the path to 
school. The leaves were deep on the ground 
underneath, and I pushed about through them 
just as we used to do twenty years ago, and 
thought of the many boys and girls who had got 
nuts there on the way to and from school. I 
picked up my hatful of big glossy nuts myself, 
and managed to rub two holes through the patent 
leather tips of my second-best shoes. But the 
nuts were worth it. I don’t know when I’ve been 
so happy. 

“I came away with a new purpose to live for. 
I’m going to own that tree! It won’t cost much, 
for the land there isn’t worth anything, and what 
joy it will be to me in my city days to think that I 
have saved the old tree so that other boys and 
girls, so long as it lives, can scuffle through the 
leaves and pick up the nuts under its branches, 
and gather dreams and memories also from it as I 
used to do so many years ago.” 

The letter strikes a note which is far less 
common than it should be. City “opportunities” 
seem to eager young people all over the country 
to offer the one open door to education, and that 
most rare and elusive ideal, culture. But culture 
is a quality of the soul, not an amount, greater or 
less, of knowledge put into the mind. It is won, 
not by effort, but by the love that unconsciously 
ripens into “dreams and memories.” 

Readers of Lowell’s letters will recall his life- 
long love for the trees of Elmwood, and Long- 
fellow never liked to leave Cambridge while his 
lilacs were in bloom. Men of wide scholarship 
that they were, much of their treasure was gath- 
ered not from the rare folios on their library 
shelves, but from the common things of their own 
dooryards. There are opportunities that the city 
does not control, and to one who loves them, 
prairie and distant hills, the meadow brook and 
the maple beside the door offer a culture that no 
book can give. 
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HER BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


iss Barker, the typewriter, came back from 

luncheon with a bunch of violets pinned to 
her coat. It was a sign that she had been out 
with some one who cared for her, and she was 
willing that every one in the office should read the 
sign. Her face showed a pleasant glow of con- 
sciousness as she hung up her wraps. 

Then she took a drinking-glass, washed and 
polished it brightly, filled it with water from the 
ice-tank, plunged the stems of the sweet blossoms 
into it, and set it on her desk. 

It happened that she was employed in the office 
of a weekly paper, the force of which was crowded 
into a few rooms in a way that made one large 
tamily of its members. Presently the proofreader 
strolled in and paused near Miss Barker’s desk. 
She clicked away busily, but knew all the time 
that his eyes were fixed on her bunch of violets. 

“It’s nice to feel that I’m the means of letting 
him have that little whiff of sweetness,” she 
thought, complacently, as he passed along. 

A few minutes later the foreman of the com- 
posing-room stopped at her elbow. He was looking 
at her violets, too, but when she glanced up at 
him he gave a start, as if he had been caught at 
something, nodded awkwardly, and hurried off. 
Then the office boy did the same thing, and two 
of the typesetters came after. 

“They’re all enjoying them,” mused the little 
typewriter. “I feel like a regular missionary!” 

Before night every person in the office had 
stopped for a gaze, and, last of all, the editor 
himself actually came and sat down by the 
machine, apparently for the sole purpose of 
admiring that bunch of violets. 

He is a genial, kindly man, with hair that is 
turning to silver, and Miss Barker respects’ him 
thoroughly. After a moment he said, in a voice 
so low that no one else could hear: 

“T have been wondering for an hour past whether 
I should come in here and tell you something, and 
I have decided to do it. You're fond of flowers, 
aren't you?” 

The typewriter acknowledged that she was. 

“So was Walter Savage Landor,” replied the 
editor, with seeming irrelevancy. “He used to 
write tender little sonnets to blossoms, telling 
them how he loved to caress them where they 
grew, but couldn’t bear to tear them from their 











roots, and all that sort of thing. But strangely | 


enough he had a most unfortunate temper, that | tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 


would break out now and then as long as he | 
lived. There’s a story about him to the effect that 
he once flew into such a rage with the cook that he 
threw her out of the window—and then, instantly 
remembering the flower-bed under the window, 
cried out, ‘Oh! oh! I forgot the violets!’ Yes, 
amusing, isn't it? Well, do you know, you have 
been reminding me of that story to-day.” 

“I—don’t understand.” 

“I know you don’t,” was the answer, spoken 
very gently, “and I shouldn’t tell you, except that 
I think it’s kinder to let you know. It isn’t a case 
of temper with you, but the fact is, you’ve been 
letting your thoughts of these flowers take pre- 
eedence of your thoughtfulness of other people— 
and you’ve been grumbled at this afternoon by 
everybody in this office, because you had taken 
the only drinking-glass in the place for your violets, 
and never once noticed when all the thirsty people 
came in and glared at you for doing it!” 

It was a hard lesson, but the little typewriter 
took it like a hero—and she proved that her fault 
had truly been lack of thought rather than lack of 
heart by gratefully insisting that her employer 
take that bunch of violets home to his wife. 


* ¢ 


PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


he ancient temples and tombs of India with 

their intricate carving are the marvel of all 
who see them, says the author of “Cities of India,” 
and the wonder of the beholder grows when he 
realizes that the enormous blocks of marble and 
sandstone have been dragged, by hand in many 
cases, up steep and lofty cliffs. 


Some years ago Mr. Forrest, while walking 
through a remote village of the Deccan, notice 
a large stone pillar, a carved, lying by the 
roadside. He asked the origin and destination of 
the monolith. It was for the porch of a temple on 
the brow of a precipice two miles away, overlook- 
ing the hamlet. 

“The villagers drag it,” said the head officer of 
the pose. “on great festivaldays. In my lifetime, 
sahib, they have moved it a hundred yards. And 
see how much carving they have done.” 

He pointed to some eight inches of wonderful 
decoration. The officer. was nearly fifty years of 
age, and the traveller looked in astonishment, 
wondering how long before the pillar would com- 
plete its journey. An old Brahmin standing by 
noticed his expression. ; 

“You English are in such a hurry,” he said. 
“There is the age of brass and the age of iron. 
They come and they go. Others have come and 

ne their way, and so will you. But the pillar 
will reach the temple.” 

His reply was the spirit of ancient India, which 
takes no heed of to-lay, but having set about the 
construction of such a monument, goes steadily at 
work, satisfied to devote a thousand years to it, if 
the temple be worthy to endure when it is done. 
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PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


ome weeks ago The Companion commented on 

the fact that the Carnegie Institute fosters and 
provides for research in the regions of pure theory. 
The practical man is impatient of theory, and is 
not convineed that a study of apparently useless 
scientific problems may lead to great practical 
results in the end. 


An English professor of geology says that he 
once received a call from a man who was at the 
head of a large commercial enterprise. He wished 
to consult the professor about the instruction of 
his son, who would ultimately inherit his vast 
business and wealth. 

“But mind 7." said he, “I don’t want him to 
learn about strata or dips or faults or upheavals 
or denudations, and I don’t want him to fill his 
mind with fossils or stuff about crystals. What I 
want him to learn is how to find gold and silver 
and ag in paying quantities, sir, in paying 
quantities.” 


A COSTLY PRIVILEGE. 


I" certain cities of high civilization one has to 
pay for the privilege of being run over, instead 
of recovering damages for injuries so received. 
So the administration of what is called justice in 
India may prove rather exacting to the criminal. 


Several natives were arrested there, not long 
ago, on suspicion of having committed a crime. 

ey were imprisoned; but before they came to 
trial the real culprit confessed his guilt. 

The story was told to Sir Montagu Gerard, who 
asked : 

“Well, have the poor fellows been released ?” 

“No,” said the native officer who brought the 
news, “certainly not, until they have paid up.” 

“Paid up? For what?’ 

“Oh, a present must be provided for the court 
for the trouble of arresting them.” 


* © 


PER CAPITA. 


f szepeens who are inclined to deny the South 
African native a sense of humor should read 
@ Story of Veltman, the chief of the Fingoes, which 
Dr. Perceval Laurence has told in his recent book, 
“On Circuit in Kaffirland.” 


On one occasion four advocates, one of whom 
was Doctor Laurence, were hard up for_transpor- 
tation, and were glad to charter one of Veltman’s 
wagons. with a span of six mules, to convey them 
to the next circuit town. 

The charge, they were told, would be four 

unds per mule, which they suggested was a 

rifle stiff. , 

Veltman took time to consider their representa- 
tion, but ultimately sent a message that his price 
would not be four pounds per mule, but four 
pounds per advocate! 
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THE TWO WILLIAMS. 


he Kaiser’s unqualified respect for the divinity 

that “doth hedge a king” is revealed in an 
anecdote found in the “Memoirs” of Ludwig 
Barney, the German tragedian. 


On an evening when “Richard IT” was played at 
the Berlin Theater in the presence of his majesty, 
the Kaiser sent for Barney at the close, and said 
to him: 

“During the performance four lines were recited 
which are not to be found in Shakespeare’s works.” 

“Tt is true, sire,” replied Barney. “They are an 





interpolation by Dingelstedt, in order to obtain 
greater clearness.” 
The Kaiser frowned. 
must be avoided,” he said. 
tricks with Shakespeare.” 


“One does not play 


“Tn future such mutilation | 
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100 Cuba, &c., stamp dictionary & list, 2c. 
Agts. 50%. The Co., Sta. A, Boston. 


HOME-MAKING. 


Practical Lessons by Mail. 


REPARED and under the su- 

pervision of Professors and 
Instructors in ten leading Col- 
leges which teach Household 
Economics. SPECIAL SUMMER 
CLASSES. /ilustrated Announce- 
ment T on request. 
American School of Household Economics, 
3323 Armour Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 
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supply of 


Stewart’s Nickie Hixtes 
DRESS PINS 


They are made of the best nickle and are 
of the finest workmanship. After you once 
use them, you will use no other. All pur- 
chasers are convinced they are the best pins 
made. In order to put them and our 
Solid Ball-headed Pin in every home, 
we will send sample card of one dozen each 
of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins and one 
dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold Plated, 
all for 25 cents by mail postpaid. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 

24 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Dr. Graves 


Unequaied 


ToothPowder 


Pure and refreshing. Removes tartar 
and prevents decay. Gives the teeth a 
snowy whiteness and the sharply defined 





Leaves a perfume of purity to the breath. 


appearance of perfect cleanliness. 
| 3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 
fe = aie 





* SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Il. 





























Starch 
Bread Making 


with 
Receipts 


By 
MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 








Wide as is the variety of uses to which 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is now gener- 
ally put in cooking, there are still many 
other ways not known to the average 
housewife in which this valuable pro- 
duct may be used to advantage. One 
of these isin bread making. A small 
proportion of Kingsford's Oswego Corn 
Starch mixed with the flour will make 
the bread much more light, delicate, 
nutritious and attractive. 

Try it in the following receipts : 

WHOLE WHEAT BREAD. 

Sift together three and one-half cups 
of whole wheat flour, half a cup of 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a 
tablespoon of sugar. Soften a cake of 
compressed yeast with three tablespoons 
of water and add toa pint of warm milk. 
Pour this into the sifted mixture, and 
when well blended, beat it hard before 
setting aside to raise. When light add 
two teaspoons of salt and as much more 
flour as ven he beaten in with a wooden 
spoon. Let this raise again, and then 
beat out the air bubbles aud pox into 
two greased loaf pans. When almost 
double in bulk, place in a moderately 
hot oven and bake about fifty minutes. 

This is a very wholesome bread and 
easily made. 

CREAM BISCUIT. 

Sift together one and one-half cups of 
flour, one-half cup of Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Corn Starch, three teaspoons of 
baking powder and half a spoon of salt. 
Moisten with cream as soft as can be 
handled. Roll out on a_ well-floured 
board, cut in small biscuits and place in 
a pan, brushing over with melted butter, 
wetting the tops before baking. _Have 
oven very hot, and bake ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to size. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Rook of new and original cooking receipts sent free, 
by The Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego, N. Y. 








pictures. 


The 1904 Catalogue ts an 
tllustrated news leiter from 
Rochester, the Home of the 
Kodak. Free at the dealers 
or by mail. 








have—and has pictures besides. 
in the making as well as in the possessing of Kodak 


Every step is simple now. 
stage of the work, and better results than ever. 





Vacation Days 


Are Kodak Days 


The Kodaker has all the vacation delights that others 


And there’s pleasure 


No dark-room at any 


KODAKS, from $5.00 to $97.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Y JEANNIE PENDLETON 








OWERS OF STRENGTH 
EWING~ 








ike titan spiders’ morning lace 
The bridge’s meshes cross the stream. 
Below, where waters race or dream, 
They stand who prop its mighty grace ; 
To whom the panting engines pray: 
“Q Piers, in you we put our trust, 
For wood may warp and steel may rust; 
You are our best, our lasting stay. 


“It came to us upon the wind, 
Those days, long past, when you were reared, 
How sweat had poured, how men had feared 
In those deep chambers where they mined, 
Shut from the push of waves without, 
Faint in the dense and lamplit day— 
The unstirred soil, the age-old clay. 
O Piers, we knew your hearts were stout! 


“Your feet are set upon a rock, 
And not the ice, your mortal foe, 
Nor misty April’s steady flow, 
Is like to give you deadly shock ; 
Yet threats the day when storm may rend, 
Or hissing spate ; or cunning seep 
And suck of wave may glide and creep 
To your strong midst and haste your end. 


“It was the toil of man that blew 
The metal white at furnace-throat, 
Till crude iron sang the steel’s pure note. 
God’s mountains gave the stone for you. 
Light-wrought and perfect, springs o’erhead 
Each soaring arch; but rock that saw 
The new-made world without a flaw 
You hide beneath your river-bed. 


“O Piers, when our huge drivers jar 
The clicking rail, our dizzy road, 
Bearing across that trustful load 
The nearer bank has lent the far,— 
Those homing thoughts, those meetings planned, 
We must not fail them, or disgrace. 
Uphold us while we leap the space, 
Till sister shores clasp hand in hand.” 
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THE PRAYER AFTER BATTLE. 


N one of the British regiments 
engaged in the war with the 
Boers was a big, good-hearted 
fellow named Bob. The story 
of his death is one of the 
belated anecdotes that have 
found their way tardily into 
the English papers. 

Bob had an unhappy genius 
for falling into difficulties. 
: His name appeared often 
among the records of offenses. Officers and men 
liked him for his good nature and generosity, 
but no one had influence enough to keep him 
from the breaches of discipline which constantly 
marred his life as a soldier. Religion, so far 
from having any personal meaning for him, 
was only matter for a joke. His natural good 
feelings had never flowered into the manhood 
that was possible to him. 

One of his chief amusements was poking fun 
at a fellow private, Tim Akers, a young man 
of gentle nature and firm religious faith. 

“Tim,” he said, one day, ‘‘I wish you’d 
lend me that prayer-book o’ yours.’’ 

‘*What’s the joke, Bob?’’ asked the young 
man, quietly. He had learned to meet Bob’s 
clumsy scoffing without quarreling. 

“T want to write a letter home to my girl, 
and I thought I’d find some good words in that 
book o’ yours.’’ 

‘*Yes, you will find good words in it, and 
the girl will be glad to get them.”’ 

Bob burst into a loud laugh. ‘‘Ho! ho! 
You’re an easy bite, kid! You don’t really 
suppose I’d write religion in a love-letter?’’ 

Tim started to say that religion -is love of the 





purest kind, but the uselessness of it was so | WT 


plain that he said nothing, and so the matter 
dropped. The next day a battle was fought. It 
lasted until night hid the forms of the wounded 
and the faces of the dead. When the gray dawn 
broke on the dreadful scene Bob was lying 
between two dead comrades. A sergeant who 
lay near him with a shattered foot heard him 
say in a weak voice, ‘‘I’ll be away in a few 
shakes. Is there any religious cove near me ?’’ 

“*Ts that you, Bob?’’ answered Tim’s weary, 
boyish voice. 

‘*Bad hurt, Tim ?’’ asked the sergeant. 

‘*Yes, I’m done for,”’ answered Tim. 

“Me, too, boy,’’ said Bob, thickly. ‘‘I say, 
Tim, I didn’t write that letter. I ’adn’t 
the ’eart, an’ now I’m done for an’ she’ll 
never get it. Can you—can you pray for me, 
Tim—an’ for her? She don’t need it, but I 
do.’’ 

“*'We all need it, Bob,’’ answered Tim, 
gently and faintly. 

‘‘Give us your ’and, Tim. 
you.’? 

Tim stretched out his hand and said, ‘‘Now 
say it after me,’’ and he repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Bob said the words after him, clumsily, 
awkwardly, but with a thrill in his heavy, 
thick voice. The sergeant joined in. 

“* I—can’t—speak—any—more, ’’ whispered 


I can just reach 
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‘Shut your eyes and don’t be afraid. 
It’ll beall right. You'll 


the boy. 
We’ll go up together. 
get in, Bob.’’ 

‘*With all the wrongs I ’ave on me, boy ?”’ 

The breath had left Tim’s body. The 
sergeant glanced at Bob and saw a look of 
content spread over his face. The dawn was 
full upon the field. The sergeant had almost 
forgotten his foot. A drowsy numbness came 
over him, and when he woke out of it he 
found himself in the camp hospital. 

He told the story afterward to his comrades. 
It was long before the tale got beyond the 
regiment, for soldiers do not tell all the stories 
they have lived and seen; but every man in 
the regiment knew of Bob’s first and last 
prayer. A sermon had been preached to them 
that they did not forget. 


& © 
THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


hen the Northern Pacific Railway was 
W selecting coal lands in the densely for- 

ested regions of Washington, says the 
Booklovers Magazine, the geologist in charge, 
having measured and calculated the dip of the 
strata, said to his assistant, “Jim, take your drill 
crew over to section thirteen and see if you don’t 
find coal about the middle of the section.” 


Jim, who knew that the geologist had never 
visited section thirteen, went off on what he con- 
sidered a wild-goose chase. When he arrived on 
the ground the Soop cover of undergrowth and 
soil prevented examination of the rocks. But he 
went to work, and in a short time sent his drill 
into a good bed of coal, great ‘——-¥- of which 
have since been used to haul trains across the 
mountains. Jim would drill into a cloud now if 
the prctogist told him there was coal in it. 

Although it is not always possible thus accu- 
rately to predict the discovery of minerals, it can 
be done with sufficient frequency and certainty to 
render valuable the mapping of soil and rock 
strata which is being carried out all over the 
pe ag A the National Geological Survey. This 
work, first systematized in 1879, has 1 eperoeee so 
far that a third of the area of the United States, 
or about a million square miles, has been plo’ ‘ 
examined and —~ iT The mens describe the 
contour or changes in elevation of the surface, the 
rainfall and drainage, and the geological forma- 
tion, as well as the railways, roads, rivers and 
political divisions. 4 

There is no better trained or disciplined scien- 
tific corps in the world than that which has this 
task in charge. It is divided for field-work into 
three chief divisions. The first to cover the ground 
is the topographical, which, after laying out the 
country into qaptrangies of a square degree each, 
surveys minutely ever 4 in those bound- 
aries, measuring the height of every hill and moun- 

, the depth of every valley, and the course, 
direction and exact location of every watercourse 
or other feature. This provides the now familiar 
“contour” map in which points of equal elevation 
above sea-level are connected by a line. The 
omnes or absence of many lines in a small area 
nudicates a steep slope or a gentle descent or a 
level plain. 

Following the topographical workers come the 
geologists, who examine soil and rocks, sink drills. 
examine borings, measure the dip of strata an 
study the geological formation of the whole region. 
On the ley we nee map they plot the colors 
which by international agreement represent the 
various minerals. 

Last of all come the nperegpemhers, who study 
the rainfall, the capacity of watercourses, the 
current and volume of rivers at all stages. the 
apeetty of lakes and ponds—all that pertains 

rainage. 

An engineer having these facts provided for him 
is able almost at a glance to select a route for 
a railway or a canal, or to locate the best site for 
a storage reservoir. It is on this account, and 
because of the excellence of the corps, that Con- 

ess has entrusted the Geological Survey wit! 

@ carrying out of the new reclamation law, by 
which arid lands are to be made fertile throu 
irrigation. Although the law is very young, the 
engineers have already been able el six 
dams for reservoirs, and to project a six-mile 
tunnel to divert a river in Colorado. 
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CALLING THEIR OWN. 


ihe Lrishman who “kept the pig in the parlor” 

| was no fonder of the “gintleman thot paid 

the rint” than the Nigerian Fulani people 

are of their cattle. The author of “Affairs of 

West Africa” says that their negro neighbors 

declare that the Fulani talk to their beasts, and 
understand them. 


While a French force was operating in the 
western Sudan some cattle were commandeered 
from the natives and were Pa up. One of 
them was a fine black bull taken from some 
Fulani herdsmen. 

In the middle of the night there was a terrible 
commotion in the pen, and the officer,in charge 
commanded a native soldier to tell him what was 


ong. 
“The cattle are mad,” said the native, “for the 
Fulani are calling them.” 

From a Po geciry | hill eame the sound of a 

laintive chant. At the same moment a violent 

isturbance took place among the cattle. The 
officer hurried toward the pen, followed by the 
soldiers. The chant meanwhile continued in a 
cadence of inexpressible melancholy. The com- 
motion in the n increased, and before the 
Frenchmen could reach it, one of the beasts was 
seen to clear the enclosure at a bound and crash 
sown the bush in the direction whence the 
sound came, bellowing loudly as he galloped 


away. 

It was the black bull. He had broken the halter 
which bound him, and leaped a palisade five feet 
high. With the disappearance of the bull the 
chant ceased, and the next morning the Fulani 
herdsmen were nowhere to be found. 
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SAVED HER BABY. 


he hippopotamus is not generally credited 

with great intellectual power, but it seems 

from the following incident, taken from the 
Popular Science Monthly, that somewhere in that 
mass of flesh and fat resides a brain prompt to 
act when necessity demands. For several weeks 
the wonder and delight of an English zodélogical 
park was a baby hippopotamus, which was named 
Guy Fawkes because its birthday fell upon the 
fifth of November. 

The young hippopotamus was about the size of a 
bacon pig, of a pinkish slate-color, and as playful 
as a kitten. It was only three days old when, as 
the superintendent of the “‘zoo” was watching the 
little fellow’s antics, it dived to the bottom and 
did not rise. The grown animals never remain 





under water much longer than three minutes; so 
as time went on and no baby reappeared the 
superintendent became alarmed. 

yhen twenty minutes had elapsed he gave orders 
that the water be drawn from the tank to recover 
the body of what he felt sure was a dead nn | 
hippopotamus. As the plug was being remov 
youne Guy Fawkes appeared, shaking his funny 
ittle horse-like ears, and ie — ¥ hive tamic 
in, which seemed to say, “Don’t be ightened; 
m allright. You don’t know all about me yet.’ 
The young animals have a great power of remain- 
ing under water, which they lose as they increase 


in years. 

the next time baby went to the bottom, how- 
ever, was not so much of a joke. He tried to 
climb up the side of the tank in which there were 
no steps. He fell back in and again, until he 
sank exhausted. The keepers were gathered 
about the tank in great anxiety, but unable to help. 
The mother, however, hurri her baby with 
all her clumsy haste. She dived, put her broad 
nose under — shoveled him up, and 
held him above the surface until he had recovered 
his breath and was rested. 

It was nearly half an hour before the little fellow 
was able to make another attempt. Then he 
made a huge effort, Mama Hippopotamus gave a 
big shove with her head, and r Guy Fawkes 
clambered triumphantly up the side of the tank. 








rose said to a passing breeze, 
“Carry my fragrance to the king.” 
The breeze consented, and away 
Across the fields the sweetness bore. 


A maiden breathed the odor mild, 

An aged man drank its delight, 

An2 a pale brow of care and pain 
* Was soothed to ruddy life again. 


The blessing never reached the king, 

Who, bowered in blossoms, wanted not 

The benediction of the rose ; 

But who will say the rose would weep 

Should some wild zephyr whisper frank : 
“The poor your rich perfume received” ? 
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HE CAME TO VISIT. 
M Stoggin likes to spend his summer vaca- 


tion in some quiet country place with his 

wife and children, where he can get good 
country fare and decent boating and fishing. The 
farm of his cousin, says the Chicago News, just 
answers that description. It naturally follows 
that Mr. Stoggin and his family have been hospi- 
tably entertained there for several seasons. Of 
course the cousin was cordially invited to return 
these visits, and when Mr. Stoggin received word 
that his cousin was coming he was really pleased. 


“We must give him a time,’’ he said to Mrs. 
Stoge n. “You know he told us that he hadn’t been 
in cago for fifteen years, and then only stayed 
overnight. I guess he’ll want to see about all 
there is tobe seen. And,” he added, “by the time 
he gets thro he’ll know more about Chicago 
than I do myself after a lifetime spent here.” 

In the course of a few days the cousin arrived 
and received a hearty welcome. He came on the 
evening train, and was conducted to Stoggin’s 
house, where a good dinner was spread, with 
candles on the tables and the solid silver in use. 
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The evening a+: y. Before they 
retired Stoggin touched on the subject of enter- 
tainments. 


“Now, Jim,” he said, “what do you think you’d 
like to do to-morrow?” 
I dunno, exactly,” said the cousin, 
doubtfully. 


y 

“I’ve got to be at the office myself,’ continued 
Stoggin, “‘but Bessie, here, will be glad to take 
you round. What do you say to the s ards?” 

The cousin smiled. “I came here for a change,” 
he remarked, simply. 

“How about the museum?” 

oe know as I care about it,” said the 
cousin. 

“The Art Institute, then,” suggested Stoggin. 
“How would that strike you?” 

“Pictures, ain’t it?” 

“Ves. They’ve got some good ones.” 

“Well, no, unless Bessie wants to go.” 

“No. I wouldn’t have you go on my account,” 
said Mrs. Stoggin. 

“We want to give you a good time,” said Stoggin. 
“Now, I don’t suppose you have seen the public 
library and —” 

“See here, Thomas,” said the cousin, “if you 
want me to have a good time, don’t you entertain 
me. I never was much of a hand at sightseeing. 
It tuckers me clear out. I didn’t come to Chica; 

to see the sights; I come to have a visit with 


He stayed a week, and except that he went 
down-town one afternoon and bought some toys 
for the children, he hardly stirr out of the 
house. Mrs. Stoggin declares that it was a great 
disappointment to her not to get a chance to see 
something of the city. 


* © 


THEY WERE MODEST THIEVES. 


way back in the early fifties Adam Forsythe 
A set up a little country store on the north 
shore of the Ohio River. It was several 
miles from any town, and Adam drove a good 
business. At first he dealt in groceries, tobacco, 
and such other goods as were in constant demand 
and enabled him to turn his capital over frequently 
in the course of a year; but as he became more 
prosperous he added dry-goods, hats, caps and 
clothing, and enlarged his store by lengthening it 
inthe rear. The river road ran in front of his store, 
and for many years it was the principal highway. 


At last the river began to encroach on the banks 
to such an extent that the road had to be moved 
back several rods. A succession of floods obliter- 
ated this new road, and the township authorities 
decided to abandon the river-front and open a new 
road through the bottom farms, a mile back. 

Adam, now a rich man, fought the scheme with 
all his might, but to no purpose, and the new road 
went through. 

Business at Adam’s store, now off the beaten 
track, immediately sank almost to nothing, for a 
rival opened an opposition “emporium” at an 
advantageous point on the new highway. 

But Adam persisted. Day after day, and year 
after year, with a boy for a clerk, he sat on his 
counter and read his daily newspaper and chatted 
with such customers as came in at long intervals 
to make some trifling purchase. The 
still crowded his shelves grew faded with a; 
he made no effort to dispose of them. 
suggestions that he go 


, but 
o all 
out of business, dispose of 


his stock by selling it in a lump for whatever it 
would bring, or advertise it for sale at auction, he 
eaf ear. He had put his money into 


turned a 


s that | have to 











: 





that stock of goede, and he was not going to sell 
them at a sacrifice, if he never sold them. 

Then came an unpreceden od. The water 
covered all the bottom-land for miles round, and 
rose to the depth of six feet in Adam’s store, 

g his goods, according to the prices 
marked on them, more than a thousand dollars’ 
worth. Adam waited till the flood subsided, then 
spread them out in the sun to dry, cleaned the 
yellow copes off his counters and floor, and went 
ahead as before. : 

One night, however, burglars broke into the 
building, piled his s into a promiscuous heap 
and de , leaving this note scrawled on a 
sheet o wrapping-paper: 

“Deer sir: After looking at the Prices marked 
on yure goods we hav decided we cant afford to 
steal them. yures, the Burglars.”’ q 

This was the last straw, and Adam's proud will 

elded. He disposed of his stock, some of which 

ad been on the shelves for forty years, to the 
owner of the rival store, at the latter’s own valua- 
tion, and went out of business forever. 


® ¢ 


CHINESE BANK CLERKS. 


hina has a way of getting hold of some of 
( the first principles of things, even though 

she may not have developed them into 
elaborate and scientific systems. The method of 
calculation used in the Chinese banks may seem 
primitive to the foreigner; nevertheless it is 
earried on with rapidity and accuracy. An Eng- 
lish officer, staying in Hongkong, tells of his visit 
to one of the banks. 


As an Englishman he was received with great 
pte 5B “Sehroft!” shouted the head clerk. This 
word is not, as it sounds, German, but a corruption 
of the Hindu “sarraf,” or banker’s assistant. In- 
response to the call a native cashier appeared, 
noiseless and deferential, with a smooth-shaven 
skull, a four-foot pi il and spotless, flowin 
garments. He carr neither paper nor penc 
about him. 

With great pages he made the desired ex- 
change of notes, doing his calculating on an 
abacus—a frame of wire and beads, similar to 
those used in country schools years ago. His 
long, lithe fingers moved over the beads more 
quickt than the eye could follow, but there was 
no mistake in the total. 

The officer wanted a lar piece of mone 
changed into small coin. Instead of going through 
the weariness involved in counting out the three 
hundred pieces included this transaction, a 
simple, ingenious device was employed. A flat, 

en tray was produced con’ ng one hundred 
recesses, each just big enough to lodge one coin 
and just shallow enough to prevent the possibility 
of two asking together. 

The pile of small coins was poured out on this 
tray, and with one jerk of the clerk’s wrist the 
hundred recesses were filled and the surplus 
swept off. During the performance the clerk kept 
his enormous sleeves tucked well up, in order 





to disarm any possible suspicion of dexterous 
pilfering. 
The officer’s change was correct to the last 


penny. and was obtained in an incredibly short 
ime. 
* © 


SCARED HIM INTO PREACHING. 


n the early days of Methodism in the West a 
| “circuit-rider,” if he had a large field to cover, 

was sometimes permitted to have a “colleague,” 
who was frequently a young minister, just begin- 
ning to preach. The Rev. John Thompson was a 
circuit-rider in a somewhat thinly settled portion 
of central Illinois more than fifty years ago. The 
colleague assigned to him was Brother James 
Smith, an excellent young man, but with very 
little experience as a preacher. 


One Sunday Mr. phesecen had an appointment 
ata small meeting-house in the country, but having 
a severe cold, he asked his young assistant to A +4 
along with him and preach the sermon, and the 
latter, as in duty bound, obeyed orders. 

Brother Smith had never undertaken to preach 
in the presence of his more experienced colaborer, 
and when, after the opening services, he rose and 
gave out his text, he was visibly embarrassed. 

He stammered through a few sentences, hesi- 
tated, made another attempt, and came to a dead 


stop. 

“What's the use, brethren?” he said, sitting 
down. “I can’t preach!” 

Brother Thompson saw that the case was one in 
which heroic measures were necessary. 

“Young man,” he whispered sternly in his ear, 
“you get up in and preach that sermon, or I'll 
take you out in the grove, after this meeting is 
over, and give you a hard spanking, as sure as 
your name is Smith!” 

An electric shock could not have operated 
quicker. Brother Smith rose to his feet again, 
his hesitation all gone, and in ringing tones he 
preached a sermon that is still remembered by 
aged survivors of that old-time congregation as 
the most fervid and eloquent discourse they ever 
heard so young a man deliver. 


® © 


TENDER AND TRUE. 


quire Benson was often consulted in cases of 

family difficulty resulting from the storm 

and stress of time or temper, and he derived 

a good deal of amusement from the tales told in 
his little office. 


“Is it true that you threw something at Mike 
that caused the Ta over his eye?” the squire 
asked a little wiry Irishwoman who appeared 
sobbing at his door one day half an hour after her 
husband had departed. 

“Yis, I did,” said the little woman, catching her 
breath, “put I niver wint to hurt him, and he 
knows it well. We’d just come home from me 
cousin’s wedding, an’ I was feeling kind of soft to 
Mike, and I axed him if he loved me as much as he 
did the day we was married; and—and he was so 
slow answering me that I up wid the mop an’ 
flung it at him, Squire Benson; for if we poor 
women don’t have love our hearts just breaks 
inside of us!” 


e ¢ 


EASY, YET HARD. 


ihe merchant was booking an order for a cus- 
tomer whose name he had entirely forgotten. 
He tried to get the name without betraying 
himself, and made a mess of it, as is usual in such 
cases. 
“Let me see,” he said. 
the easy way, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” replied the customer. “I guppose it 
seems easy to most people, but it’s really Hard.” 
This did not help the merchant any. 
nfes » “but I shall 


spell.” : 
@ moment ago that it was 


“You spell your name 


“Oh, it’s quite easy to 
“But didn’t you say 
“Yes; and soitis. But it’s easy, too.” 
“How do you make that out?” 
“Because it’s Hard—H-a-r-d.” 
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THE LITTLEST ROBIN. 
By Celia Standish. 


NCE upon a time, high up in the old 
Baldwin tree in the orchard back of the 
barn, there was born a little robin. 
He was the last of all to come out of the 
egg. Indeed, his mother had kept him 
safe and warm beneath her breast a 

whole day after the others were hatched. 
Perhaps that was the reason why he was the 
slowest, timidest one of the brood. 

When his parents came to the nest, each 
with a nice, fat worm for them, the last little 
robin never got quite as much as the others 
because he was so slow. When they came to 
learn to fly, he still clung, chirping with 
fright, to the edge of the nest long, long after 
his brother and sister were circling round and 
round in the air. They could not coax him out. 

**Come on, little one!’’ cried his mother, 
softly, from the twig where she watched him. 
And she coaxed him with lovely big worms; 
but he hopped back into the nest and cuddled 
down close with his eyes shut tight. He was 


afraid to see what a long, long way it was 
from the tree to the ground. 

Day after day he did this, till his mother 
began to fear that he would never fly. But at 
last, one morning, he awoke just as the sun 
was coming up. It looked in through the 
leaves at him and said, ‘‘Come, littlest robin ; 
come and see what a beautiful world this is.’’ 
So the littlest robin hopped up on the edge of 
the nest and looked around. Everything was 
just waking. The old tree was whispering to 
the sun all through its hundreds of leaves; the 
grass was bending low beneath its weight of 
shining dewdrops. He saw one little daisy 
wake up and nod a cheerful good morning to 
him. And then, from the branches of the 
sweet-apple tree, he heard his brother and 
sister chirping together. 

**Wait!’’ he called out. ‘‘Wait for me!’’ 
And without stopping to be afraid he sprang 
from the edge of the nest, and flying short 
distances, finally crossed the orchard. ‘‘Why,’’ 
cried the others, ‘ ‘here comes the littlest robin !’’ 

But still he was the slowest of them all— 
slowest in flying, slowest in singing, slowest 
in getting food. Not that he minded that 
much, for he was very happy in the orchard, 
where it was so cool and pleasant. But one 
day some of his friends flew away, calling a 
sweet ‘‘Good-by!’’ as they went. The next day 
some more did the same, and the next day and 
the next. Then the littlest robin was troubled, 
and a little sad, too. So he went to the old 
squirrel in the next tree, and said, “‘ Will you 
please tell me where my friends have gone? 
I miss them very much, and besides, it is not 
as pleasant here as it was. The nights are 
colder, and there is not so much to eat.’’ 

The old squirrel answered, ‘‘O littlest robin, 
they have gone to the beautiful southland to 
find the never-ending summer. When next you 
see any go, follow them, and you may find 
your friends.’’ 

The littlest robin watched, and the very next 
time he saw some robins flying by he whis- 
pered a good-by to the old Baldwin tree. ‘‘Don’t 
say ‘good-by,’’’ it answered. ‘‘I shall see you 








again.’’ He wondered what it meant, but he had 
no time to ask, so he flew away and away after 
the birds he had seen. Away and away, over 
hills and rivers and mountains for day after 
day they flew, hastening after the summer 
which had left the orchard weeks before. And 
at last they came to a beautiful land where 
were many bright flowers, such as the littlest 
robin had never seen before. And there, too, 
were many of his old friends. 

How happy he was! He grew to love his 
new home, and after a time he forgot all about 
his long journey, and that he had ever lived in 
any place except the southland. 

But all at once, one day, months after, he 
remembered! He remembered the orchard and 


the old Baldwin tree with the little round nest 
on the high branch. 


He remembered how the 


LONDON 


sun rose from behind the hills; he even remem- 
bered the little daisy that had nodded to him 
the morning he learned to fly. And he rose 
high up above the trees, and his wings beat 
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the air gladly, for he knew he was going home! 
On and on, faster and faster he flew. He could 
not have told the way, but something in 
his little heart was pointing it out to him. 
The hills and mountains, the cities and towns 
went by like the wind, and at last one evening, 
just before the sun set, he rested on the branch 
of the old Baldwin tree, where the nest still 
hung, worn and ragged. 

The next morning such a song poured from his 
throat that all the trees rustled with pleasure; 
the sun smiled down happily upon him; and 
down deep in the ground, where it had lain all 
winter, a little seed stirred, and remembered, 
too. It remembered the daisy that had nodded 


fly, and it felt a new life within itself as the 
beautiful song reached it. The sun had climbed 








BRIDGE. 


high up above the orchard when the robin’s 

friends came flying back to their old home. 
“Why,” they cried, ‘‘here is the littlest 

robin, back the very first of all! the very first!’’ 
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THE RUNAWAY. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


FE’ since the world was young, 
Striving fast and faster, 
Runaway and ready Tongue 

Tries to be the master. 
If you’ll only hark a bit, 
Not a moment has he quit. 


But he has the honest wit, 
When he meets disaster, 
To perceive that Think-a-bit 
Is the greater master ; 
And next time, if he is wise, 
He lets Think-a-bit advise. 


THE PATHS. 
By Mary R.. Parkman. 


Sight up the hill from the pasture-land 

Is a little path to the sky; 

And if you would but take my hand, 
We’d climb there, you and I— 

And wander all the cloudland through, 

And come together to the blue. 


Out from the shore across the lake 
Is a path of light to the moon; 
And had I a ship a voyage we’d make 
To the Land of Pretty Soon— 


The place where make-believes come true, 


Where the way is shining for me and you. | 
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REAL BRAVERY. 


By Emma 


hen Morton was a little boy his father 

and mother paid little attention to his 

bumps and bruises, and so he learned 
not to mind them himself. 

One day, when he was five years old, he was 
playing with his dearest friend, Wilfred, across 
the street. Morton was at the head of the 
back stairs—a long, steep flight, and somehow 
he lost his balance, and down he tumbled, from 
top to bottom. 

Hearing the noise and the screams of the other 
children, Wilfred’s mother and a neighbor who 
was there, together with Ann, the kitchen girl, 
rushed to the spot. Morton reached the foot 
of the stairs, and turning to look at the way 
by which he had come, he said, cheerily: 

‘*That was quite a fall, wasn’t it?’’ 

On an earlier occasion Morton displayed even 
greater bravery and endurance. He was on a 


C. Dowd. 


visit to an uncle with his father and mother, 
and they had been for a drive in his uncle’s 
carriage. The small boy wanted a longer ride, 
and the coachman, who had taken a fancy to 
the lad, said that he might ride round to the 
stable, and that he would bring him home 
when he came. So Morton jumped in again, 
happy enough. The coachman gave the door 
a bang. Alas, one of the little hands chanced 
to be right in the way of that door! Nobody 
saw it, but they heard a sudden cry of pain. 
When they turned, the little fellow’s lip was 
quivering, but not even a whimper did he make. 

‘*That was my thumb!’’ he remarked, hold- 
ing it up to view. 

Of course everybody was sorry, for they all 
| knew how such an injury hurts; but although 
it was enough to cause the loss of the nail, 
there was never any further ado about it. 





to the littlest robin the morning he learned to | 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


P iinsiieaiiaela FE ENIGMAS, 


I. 
I watched him while we were at the 123. 
well, and thanked us with 123456 politeness. 
II. 


456 was made of 12345678 grass, and the 
5 filled the room. 


He 456 


| 

| 

le aan 
III. 

The little 123 set off a bunch of firecrackers in 
the room. After it was 45678 we found it much 
12345678 by the catastrophe. 

IV. 

The 5678 was a 1234, as we found when we came 

ne ~{ it, but the 12345678 we picked consoled us for 


2. 


ANAGRAM LETTER. 


Dear Ted. I had the misfortune to ----- 
| my wrist, so I could not deliver ice. Did you know 








that we -- ----~- retail? I drove the wagon 
and sat on the ice. It was a ---- ----, - assure 
you, and may give me rheumatism. My cousin 
Waiter is the “Co.” in the firm, Henry & Co. 


Ice Dealers. I ----, “--- ‘-- have the indoor 
work, and I will take the outdoor work,” but 
in the ‘Pre sent circumstances we have to exchange 

five o’clock when I drove the 
wagon, but I told Co. ~’- - half past four 
now I am in the office. I don’t know how to make 
--- ----,-- you? I think ---- --- -- so much 








ORAWN BY 


5. 8. PEARSE 


better with shaved ice in it, but it melts too 
fast. 

How do you like the South, Ted? Do you find 
the --- strange, as you had expected? 
Do be more Do come and make a 
visit to your old frie nds. Will Henry. 


3. 
RIMING WORDS. 

You should look at the arde n 5  mageneee —_—, 
With too little care in his work, 

Though he made a great show with his rake and 

his —. 

He dug up the earth, and he then raked it —— 
The soil was quite mellow and moist, too, and —. 
He had sent in quite early for seeds from the — 


| But ~ ante sprang too thick where he scatte red 


And ., ‘know which was which was a puzzle —; 
So he often pulled flowers and left many a —. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Before your relatives place a tree. 
In astonishment you may ask, 
“What is the meaning of this that I see? 
Behold there is naught but a cask!” 
Il. 
My first, ’tis very evident, could never use ay third, 
My second is the ve ry least of articles e’er heard, 
My whole, a subterranean vault where bodies were 
interred. 6 


RIDDLE. 
I am in papers and in books; 
I’m now within your hand ; 
I’m on the street where’er one looks. 
Sometimes I lowly stand, 
Sometimes I soar hi zh in the air, 
(Some more just like me under, ) 
And then the country people stare 
And gaze aloft in wonder. 


6. 
A POETICAL WHEEL AND 
9 


HUB, 





16 * 10 
* * * 
* 1 * 
8 2 
m6e¢* 7 3° * il 
64 
* 5 * 
* a * 
14 . 12 
13 
1to9. Needy. 2 to 10. A measure of land. 3 
to 11. An article of jewelry. 4 to 12. A vocal 
solo. 5to 13. A prefix meaning half. 6to14. A 


|metal. 7to15. Certain. 8to16. Observed. 


1 round to 8,9 round to 16. A great epic poem 
| published in England in the seventeenth century. 
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Electric Lustre Starch. 


Best for all kinds of starching. The | 
only starch which should ever ye used 
for fine fabrics. If your grocer does 
not keep it, write us ‘for Free Sample. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
NOT A TOY, 

YET A JOY 

FOR EVERY BOY. 


“Fvening Star” Electric Pocket 
Lamp. No end to the uses that 
can be made of it. Price $1.00; 
with bull’s-eye, $1.50, delivered. 


ELECTRIC CONTRACT CO., 
202 Centre St., New York City. 


For CONSTIPATION 


Absolutely 
reliable. 

















Contains no 
irritants. 








It 
evils, offensive breath, heaviness, indigestion, at 
once and in the most effective, harmless way ; it 
cleans and sweetens the entire alimentary canal ; 


relieves Constipation with its attendant 


for children as well as adults; 
best laxative for family use. 


50c. and $1.00 at your druggists, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 


preéminently the 





HairGrowth 


Promoted by shampoos 
of ean Soap and 
light dressings of 
CuTicuRA, the 
purest and sweet- 
est emollient skin 
= cure. This treat- 
v7] ment allays itch- 
ing irritations, de« 
stroyshairparastes, cleanses, purifies, 
and beautifies, and makes the hair 
grow upon a Clean, healthy scalp. 
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HAS A SAY. 
THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL TALKS ABOUT FOOD. 









The principal of a high school in a flourishing 
California city says: 

“For twenty-three years I worked in the school 
with only short summer vacations. I formed the 
habit of eating rapidly, masticated poorly, which, 
coupled with my sedentary work, led to indiges- 
tion, liver trouble, lame back and rheumatism. 

“Upon consulting physicians, some doped me 
with drugs, while others prescribed dieting, and 
sometimes I got temporary relief, other times not. 
For twelve years I struggled along with this 
handicap to my work, seldom laid up, but often a 
burden to myself with lameness and rheumatic 
pains. 

“Two years ago I met an old friend, a physician, 
who noticed at once my out-of-health condition, 
and who prescribed for me an exclusive diet of 
Grape-Nuts, milk and fruit. 

“I followed his instructions, and in two months 
I felt like a new man, with no more headaches, 
rheumatism or liver trouble, and from that time 
to this Grape-Nuts has been my main food for 
morning and evening meals. Am stronger and 
healthier than I have been for years, without a 
trace of the old troubles. 

“Judging from my present vigorous physical 
and mental state, I tell my people Methuselah 
may yet have to take second place among the old 
men, for I feel like I will live a great many more 
years. 

“To all this remarkable change in health I am 
indebted to my wise friend and Grape-Nuts, and I 
hope the Postum Co. will continue to manufacture 
this life- and health-giving food for several cen- 
turies yet, until I move to a world where indi- 
gestion is unknown.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Ask any physician what he knows about Grape- 
Nuts. Those who have tried it know things. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





Masi is ans Form 
to serve bouillon 
in cups, using the 


Orchid 


Bouillon 
Spoon. 


Silver-plated ware. Equal 


to Sterling in Finish. 

Superior in Durability. 
If your dealer does not sell them 
we will send prepaid direct from 
factory on receipt of price, 
each; per set of six, $2.25. 
We are Not in the Trust. 

Send postal for 

Catalogue No. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEO. H. 
ROGERS COMPANY, 

Hartford, Conn 


as Besse Zhe 
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he War.—During the first week of April 

the Japanese army in Korea advanced to 
the Yalu, and occupied Wichu, at the mouth 
of that river, and Chen-Su, 15 miles northeast. 
The Russians fell back before them, and except 
for some skirmishing between outposts, there 
was no fighting. The Japanese have estab- 
lished a fortified line across the narrowest part 
of the Korean isthmus, from Chenampo to 
Won-San; and a second base line at Anju, 
along the Wollim River, from Kasan eastward 
to the mountain ridge which forms the back- 
bone of the peninsula. Apparently they hope 
to make the Yalu River itself their third line, 
taking it as a base for the invasion of Man- 


churia. ® 


eee Ownership.—At the munic- 
ipal election in Chicago, April 5th, two 
questions were submitted to the voters: the 
first that of the acceptance of a law authorizing 
cities to construct, own, operate and lease street- 
railways, and the second that of carrying the 
law into effect by instructing the city council to 
proceed to acquire ownership of the street-rail- 
ways. The general proposition was accepted 
by a vote of 152,434 to 30,104; and the other 
was adopted by a vote of 120,744 to 50,893. 
& 


T= Battle - Ship ‘Virginia’ was suc- 
cessfully launched at Newport News April 
5th. She is the most recently designed of 
American battle-ships, and is one of five exactly 
alike in construction. She is to have a speed 
of 19 nautical miles an hour, and is to carry 
four 12-inch guns, mounted by pairs in double 
turrets, eight -8-inch guns, four of them 
mounted in turrets, a broadside battery of 12 
6-inch rapid-fire guns and a heavy secondary 
battery. Ps 


ama Canal Litigation.—A suit which 
the Republic of Colombia, brought before 
the First Civil*Tribunal of the Seine, at Paris, 
against the Panama Canal Company, to restrain 
the company from transferring its property to 
the United States, was decided against Colombia 
March 3ist. The court held that, by the very 
act of bringing the suit, Colombia admitted 
its inability to control the canal; and that 
sovereignty over the territory traversed by the 
canal had passed to the new Republic of 
Panama. 
@ 
nterstate Commerce in Coal. — The 
Supreme Court of the United States, April 
4th, reversed the decision of the United States 
Cireuit Court for the southern district of New 
York in the case of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission versus Baird. This is the case 
brought against the coal-carrying roads of 
Pennsylvania to compel them to produce, for 
the information of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, certain contracts bearing on the 
business of the railroad companies and the coal- 
mines. It was claimed that the roads were in 
a combination contrary to law, and were using 
their contracts with another company, formed 
for the purpose, to conceal their operations. 
But the companies insisted that the arrange- 
ment related to coal only while it remained 
within the state, and they refused to permit the 
contracts to be introduced as evidence before 
the commission. Their view was sustained by 
the Cireuit Court, but the decision of that court 
is now reversed by the Supreme Court, only 
one justice, Justice Brewer, dissenting. 
& 
Pishtize in Tibet.—The British political 
mission to Tibet, at whose head is Colonel 
Younghusband, and escorted by a force under 
General Macdonald, encountered the Tibetans 
at Geru, March 3ist, and in the fighting which 
followed, half of the attacking Tibetan force 
of 1,500 were killed or captured. The British 
loss was small. The Tibetans had built a wall 
across the road to check the British expedition, 
and had warned it not to advance. Their 
attitude became so threatening that Colonel 
Younghusband surrounded them with his force 
and tried to disarm them. The ‘Tibetans 
resisted, and although armed only with swords 
and old matchlocks, fought bravely. 
Feeney Exploration.—The British ant- 
arctic steamer Discovery and the relief 
steamers Morning and Terranova arrived at 


Lyttelton, New Zealand, April ist. The Dis- 
covery sailed from London July 31, 1901, 


carrying an exploring expedition sent out by 
the Royal Geographical Society, under the 
command of Capt. R. F. Seott, R. N. It 
had been frozen in for more than a year when 
the two relief ships, which were sent out from 
Tasmania last December, reached it in January. 
he 
gmp Deaths.—Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
author of the ‘‘William Henry”? stories and 
other popular books for children, died April 
ist, aged 83.—John A. Peters, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Maine 1883-1900, died 
April 2d, aged 81.—Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, the widely known English author and 
philanthropist, died April 5th, aged 81. 





Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
rom Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc., Album, 10c. 


U.S. 400. 2 


4 different 200 varieties, 25¢. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1, 000 varieties, $4.75.' 32-page list 
free. Agents wanted. _ 60 50 am. J. roweil 


Stamp Co., 5: 
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ALS. Easily and quickly learned. 
Adeheititona profitable art. Decorate 
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our new island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean Cables, 


Railway Lines and other features of Japan, China’ 
me ty Korea and the Far East. — on on receipt 
of 25c. in stamps by 

CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Macys 








Under this heading we publish a 
selected list of bargains, which can 
be had at MACY’S only. 


$7.50 
Dinner Set 


*4.98 


One Hundred Pieces. 











Dinner Set, No. DA-116. 


Fine porcelain ware, prettily deco- 
rated in floral designs, perfect shapes. 
It includes: 


12 Dinner Plates 2 Covered Dishes 
12 Tea Plates 1 Pickle Dish 
12 Soup Plates 1 Gravy Boat 
12 Preserve Plates 1 Sugar Bowl 


12 Individual Butters 1 Butter Dish 


12 Cups 1 Uncovered Dish 
12 Saucers 1 Bowl 
2 Meat Platters 1 Cream Jug 


Send us $4.98, and mention the 
number of this dinner set as above 
given, and we will forward it securely 
packed. You do not need tocut out 
this advertisement. 


Big Catalogue Offer. 


This big book, a veritable encyclopedia 
of over 600 pages, tells you just what is 
needed in the home, and tells you just what 
= should be paid for it. Because this 

ook is a Spring Announcement of the great 
house of R. H. Macy & Co., we send it out 
free and do not even require postage from 
you. It is a true guide to New York’s lowest 
prices and best goods. Drop us a line that 
you want our Spring Book, mentioning 
Dinner Set number above, aud we will see 
that it takes the first train back. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
Established 1858. New York City. 























ASTHMA 


CURED to sang qused, Health restored. 
Book 37 FREE. ¥®. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Better 
Than a Hair Rat. 


ege 
Utility Pompadour Comb 
With Adjustable Top. 
An up-to-date im maprovesnent over the old style hair 
rat. Clean, cool and healthful Seer ey who appre- 
Si CoS aU es aaeal sin ae OB. 


UTILITY COMB CO.., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 








ALLIGATO HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 


pee ter peer Soe re-proof and Self-healing Tire made. Nails, 
and glass wi sey mes air out. Positively will not become porous. 
, Pesilie reatest thickness where needed (see G in Illus.) 
— “feel wie 6 Bent C.0. COD. anywhere, subject yey = 
it asked; but we express on). tate 
| diameter of nim and lee tire wanted. 

















| Dent’s Corn Gum | 
| Cures Corns, Bunions and Warts || 
Soaeey toapply ; sticks fast; doesnot spreadlike | 
a greasy salve. A harmless, “vegetable compound 
that gives quick relief, Sold by druggists every- 
where, 15c—or we will mail it on receipt of price. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache in- 
stantly ; J decay ; removes offensive odors. 
Sold by druggists, 1lsc—or we 
Cc. 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








1877 For 27 Years 1904 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire.Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world Where cancer and sumens (that are acces- 
sible) ox are permanently cured. Describe your case and 

Will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. w. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








Just out. Incomparably sweeter, stronger and 
truer in tone than any net — Our 
boys’ book, “The New ery enable 
containing new instructions 7s will ena) je 
any boy to play ‘. {pane on a harmonica in te 
minutes, sen E on request. 


STRAUSS MFG. co. "Dept. 13, 395 Broadway, New York. 


we SHIP on APPROVAL 


sit and allow 10 

FREE RIAL on oreny 

bicycle. Any wheel not sa’ tory 
returned at our expense. 


Highest Grade © $8-75 to$17 


teen 1 Hedgethorne puncture 
proof tires and best equipment. 


: & 1905 Models to $ 12 
-Hand Wheels 


n k 
A sabre & Redets $2 fo $8 
Great Zoateey Clearing Sale at 


hal 
NA . BICYCLE takin ~ f- orders 
from sample wheel furnish 
Our nts make large profits. rite 
at once for po Aran anne our @ BER see offer. 
UTOMOBILES, T wing Ma- 
chines, Sundries, etc., OR es 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 508, Chicago. 
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_ HOUSECLEANING | 


-With Soap 
Old fashioned Way-Hard_| | 
Work-Back Ache -tired women | 
_cross men-an odor of moving | 


rather than approaching | 
cleanliness. 


Pearline 


-IntelliSent Way © 
easy quick -thorough | 
work- no dread-no temper’ 
FY WE Ole (6) amt) 
Perfect ana ke 


Pearline’* $320"" | 


Soap | 
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for 


155 STAMPS I Oc. 


Including Russia, Kove Peru, Panama, Chin 

India, Haiti, _ ¥ pt; ; many Cy — 

pa sheets. eon mi —— wo. te Ys ! 
STAMP co., 





owe RS eS 


Thoroughly and quickly nae. Ex Expee- 
ses low and can r f by 
working for board. Rail ~<S an our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
more ee for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Pantrellas 


have the appearance of muslin 




















TRADE 
umbrella drawers, but are made 
Pi; from very fine knit elastic fabric. 
(PR) Come in all sizes and never 
fail to please every woman. 


MARK. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Pan- 
trellas.”’ 
Oc. If he doesn’t 


have them send us 
waist measure and 


soc. and we will 
Pair, mail you a pair 
Out post-paid, 
Sizes Made only by 
62c. 
Pickering 
Manufacturing Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Send postal card for our handsome illus. catalogue. 














The Yosemite 


Is the Tourist’s Paradise of California. 


The points of interest are 
El an Three Brothers, 
ps —— Column, Cathe- 
ocks, The Sentinel, 
ait bean ‘Bridal Veil Falls, 
Yosemite Falls, Mirror Lake 
and Cloud’s Rest. The Yose- 
mite Falls are composed of 
three cascades, the first being 
1500 feet, the second 600 and 
the last 400 feet high. 


THESE ATTRACTIONS ARE BEST 
REACHED VIA 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Sixteen Hours Quicker to San Francisco 
via Omaha than any other line. 


E. L. LOMAX, 6. P.&T.A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 











“How pretty your china is!” 


The comment is involuntary if meal is served on 
handsomest dishes ever offered at a popular price. 


Princess Dinner Set—100 pieces. 


Exquisite pink and green rosebud design, with 
gold decorations, on a pure white ground. Soft, 
delicate coloring, new and graceful shapes—set 
includes everything needed for proper; up-to- 
date service. We will send you the Princess 
Dinner Set, freight prepaid east of the Missis- 
sippt, other points equalized, it your china 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Write for our ‘‘China Book G’’—FREE. 


Shows Princess Dinner Set complete, 
and other beautiful dishes in full colors; 
also photographic illustrations of artistic 
American dining-rooms, giving novel 
and charming ways of Sie foyine china. 


The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co., East Liverpool, 0. 




















‘Factory eo 
Prices. 


We ship direct to the user 
from our own fac- 
tory on 


= 
a 
Approval 


Saving you all dealers* 
a nae vg wl and 8 ddlemen’ cee oo 

e pay the freight and guarantee ac- 
tion under $20,000 bo 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and ate 


both steel and cast-iron; new pattern 
ee re ovens, guaranteed fire backs. Shipped 
ked and polished ready for use. If not 
satisfactory 9 every way, send it back and 
we refund every cent paid us. Weare actual manus 
facturers, not simply jobbers—the 
only manufacturers of stoves in 
the world selling exclusively tothe 
user direct. Send postal for ap- 
proval offer and catalogue No. 23. 
KALAMAI00 STOVE CO., MFRS., 
Kalamazoo , Mich. 
Me ft all our ranges and cook atoose with our .. 
Patent oven thermometer wi 8 baking easy. 
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nother Variable Asteroid.—The Har- 
vard Observatory announces the discovery, 
by Professor Wendell, that the asteroid Iris, 
which was first seen in 1847, exhibits a varia- 
tion of light resembling that of the new 
asteroid Eros, which was discovered in 1898. 
The periodic change in the light of Lris takes 
place in about six hours, and amounts to two- 
or three-tenths of a magnitude, which is much 
less than the amount of change exhibited by 
Eros. - 
. 
E ape Walking Locomotive.—This curi- 
ous machine is attracting much attention 
in England, and Professor Hele-Shaw of the 


Liverpool University recently made it the 
subject of a lecture. The inventor calls it 
the ‘‘pedrail.’’ Professor Hele-Shaw regards 


it as successfully solving 
the problem of adapting 
the intermittent move- 
ments of an animal in 
walking to the continuous 
movement of a wheel. 
The mechanism is too 
= complicated to be described 
* in a few sentences, but 
_ the principle of its action 
is that the wheels of an 
ordinary traction - engine 
‘ are replaced by revolving 
frames carrying sliding spokes, which terminate 
in circular feet, or pedals, and bear small rollers, 
over which, as the pedals advance, runs a rail 
supporting the body of the engine. The 
machine is said to step somewhat like an 
elephant, and can pass over obstructions, and 
even ascend a stairway. 
oo) 
A New Vegetable Oil.—Since 1899 there 
has been a considerable development in 
the American importation of wood oil from 
China. Until that year the oil was practically 
unknown in this country, although it had been 
used to some extent in Europe. It comes from 
the so-called oil-tree, which grows in China, 
and seeds of which have been successfully 
planted in California. The oil is valuable for 
its astringent and drying qualities, and is prin- 
cipally used for the finer kinds of furniture 
varnish. In Europe it is said to have been 
utilized in soap-making. 
oo) 


pes Sea Salt.—The old question of the 
origin of the extreme saltness of the Dead 
Sea has received a new answer. Mr. William 
Ackroyd, after showing that the soil and rocks 
ean have furnished but a fraction of the 
quantity of salt that has collected in the Dead 
Sea basin, proceeds to argue that the most 
important source of supply of this salt is 
atmospheric transportation by winds from the 
Mediterranean. This view he thinks is con- 
firmed by the fact that the ratio of chlorine to 
bromine in the Dead Sea is the same as in the 


Mediterranean. & 
Aen Nightmare.—This descriptive 
phrase is suggested by the grotesque 
appearance of an animal recently added to the 
collection of the New 
York Zodélogical Park, 
the blue gnu. It has 
been said to have the tail 
and hind quarters of a 
horse, the legs of a deer, 
the neck and horns of 
a buffalo, and a nonde- 
script head which gives it a most fantastic 
look. The oddity of its appearance is increased 
by the extraordimary postures it assumes when 
disturbed. It comes from South Africa. 
& 


| gore and War.—It is reported from 
‘Canadian sources that the government of 
the Province of Ontario is considering the 
advisability of withdrawing from sale or lease 
the as yet unsold nickel lands within its terri- 
tory, and reserving them for the use of the 
British imperial government in the manufacture 
of armor plate and guns. The Ontario nickel 
deposits, and those of the island of New 
Caledonia, a French penal colony in the South 
Pacifie Ocean, are at present the world’s most 
prolific sources of nickel. The metal is not 
widely distributed. But in Austria a process has 
been discovered for the manufacture of bronze, 
which is said to be equal to nickel-steel for 
making great guns, and the Austrian govern- 
ment has decided to continue the use of bronze 
instead of nickel-steel for that purpose. 











A Flying Machine at Last, 


Scientific kite-flying within the 





reach of all. A marvel of 
_. simplicity. Any boy or girl 
=* can fly it. Tandems delight 





a both young and old. 
~~» : s - Special Introductory Size 
‘ - \ by mail, 10c., 3 for 26e. 
sll . Agents wanted everywhere. 
i Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
re h 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 





OUR LATEST MUSIC 





GOND 





— Fo 
The Musical Hit of America. 
exceptionally Bright, Intermenso Two-Ste 


An 
which we paid Gondolier” heads t 
of our new, cate bh music. If not procurable of your 
music dealer, send us 25¢. for any one (except Soko and 
Wedding of ‘the Winds, 30c. each) or $1.00 for your 
choice of any six. Postpaid to any address. 


DAUGHTER OF SHILOH ROSE DREAMS WALTZ — 
characteristic Garck Beautiful, easy strains; 
Two-Step. very good’ for dancing. 

WEDDING OF WINDs— 

Great concert waltz. | @4 BELLE ROSA — March. 
One of those rollicking, 

High-class. jingly marches; quite 
THE YAN An : 


KEE GIRL — 3 | 

other great Two-Step _ Spanish in movement. 
composer of Creole Belles. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS—Beauti- 
ful waltzes. Title page 
= roduction of famous 


MISSOURI MULE; OR, NO 
KICK COMING— March 
Two-Step,characteristic, 
of course, of Missouri. 

nting of a girl’s head; Title page emblematic 
ban be framed. of St. Louis Exposition. 
A DEED OF THE PEN — World’s Fair March. 
MR. BLACKMAN — March Two-Step, veer papeiee. 





MAZEPPA — An Indian Intermezzo = ghtly. 
omnia — ae, March Two-Step. 
— Southern Serena 
NAVAJO — Indian Serenade. Popular 
ZANZIBAR— Comic. LENORE—Ballad.§ Songs. 


The Polio — The best collection of 
instrumental music ever published. Marches, 
Dances and concert num bers. Price 75c. = price 49¢ 


THE WHITNEY - PORLISEING COMPANY, 


- WARNER 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the _—— 
Grand Circus Park, DETROIT, MICH 


OLLEGE 


Preparatory Courses 
BY MAIL. 


Wa aftzes, 

































An exceptional opportunity is offered 
to those wishing to prepare for college 
entrance examinations. The full Col- 
lege Preparatory course covers the 
entrance requirements of such a 
college as our Institute of Tech- 
nology, and students satisfactorily 
completing this course are admitted 
to the College of Engineering of that 
institution without further exami- 
nation in the subjects taken. 








Illustrated 200-page quarterly Bul- 


courses in Engineering, free on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
At Armour Institute of Technology, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


ek on 
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letin 122 L, giving full outlinesof the | ¢ 
College Preparatory and 60 different | 
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BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTION. 


Owing to the won- 
derful popularity 
which JELL-O has 
attained since its 
introduction, many 
inferior imitations 
have been placed 
on the market by 
unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers, who 
hope to make a 
profit from their 
goods soldin compe- 
tition with JELL-0, 
on the strength of 
our extensive ad- 
vertising. 

JELL-O is sold 
and used more extensively throughout the 
world than any similar food product. 

If your grocer can’t supply you, please 
send his name. 

Send for New Book of Recipes with colored 


illustrations of many attractive desserts that are 
easy to prepare. Address, mentioning this paper, 


Tue Genesee Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N, Y. 


"Sleper Go-Cart $3-25 


A $15 GO-CART for $8.25 
A Model of Beauty, 
luxury and ease for 
baby. Body is an ar- 
tistic creation of 
best imported 
Singapore reed 
15 in. wide, anc 























adjustable to 
sleeper position 
by simple device whereby 
back lowersand dash raises, 
assuming total length of 38 
in. Frame is best selected 



















Go- whitewood, Uphol- 
stering is Bedford 

Carts cordor Venetian 
cord or damask 

$1 98 of fine texture 
. and rich colors 

» in all the latest 

Up. shades. Running 
p gear is rich 

green enamel 


with dainty stripe, consist 
ing of steel wheels, vy 

rubber tires, rubber hub caps, patent wheel fasteners, 
extra strong axles, best steel springs, “*Heywood” pat- 
ent foot-brake. Complete with broad fancy strap to 
hold child in place,and large beautiful parasol of extra 
heavy prouine French sateen (to match uphoisering) 
with wide scalloped and puffed ruffle. SEND $1 DEFOSIT, 
ee ee ent te anted,and we will send this 
elega D., by express or freight, balance 
7 mapastatien’ ch to be paid agent after 
yund perfectly satisfactory and equal to any 
you ever saw ; otherwise we will refund your 
~~ r to-day or write for our free Cata. of Go-Carts an 
Carriages, showing our complete line at $1.98 to $35. 


n M. Smyth Co, Se wee 


Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 



























a cook stove. 


one fire. 


Heat the House 
From the Kitchen Fire. 


The ‘‘HEATENCOOK”’ Range 


is a combined cooking stove and hot: water heater. 
Bakes, roasts, etc., to perfection. 
substantial manner and finished in first-class style. 
fire-pot is provided for summer or winter use. 
system will heat an entire house of modern size by hot water. 
Radiators are placed in the different rooms. 
greatest satisfaction. 
Very economical in fuel. 
set up in the kitchen. 


THE HEATENCOOK CO., Box 135, York, Pa. 


Unequaled as 
Made in the most 
An adjustable 
The “ Heatencook ” 
Only 
Gives the 
Plenty of hot water for bath and kitchen use. 
Illustration shows how it appears when 
Send for catalogue and get full particulars. 





















JACOB A. RIIS’S 
LIFE OF 


OOSEVELT 


“The value of Mr. Riis’s book lies .. . 
really fine and manly q d 





in its gripping sincerity. The 


lities of Th Roosevelt are presented here 















with a new and subtle charm drawn from the writer’s own personality." 


Octovo, 485 poges, fully illustrated, in o bor, $2.00 net (by mail $2.22) 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 


—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


a87 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 








Never Slips 
nor Tears 









Sold all over the world. 








GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 


nee-BE SURE YOUR CORSET HOSE 








WARRANTED 





SUPPORTERS HAVE THIS CLASP 










Gamapte pete, by mail, 
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0 S E BUTTON 
QUPPORTER 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single yon! issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

e year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass, 





HYGIENE OF THE MOUTH. 


GREAT many of the bacteria that cause 
disease enter the body through the 
mouth. Germs are always to be found 
upon the gums. Those peculiar to the 
contagious diseases have been repeat- 
edly discovered within the mouths and 
throats of healthy persons. Some of 
them persist for months in individuals 
who are not susceptible to infection; 
but if, from exposure, physical exhaus- 
tion or other cause, susceptibility is 
developed, the germs promptly pro- 
duce illness. 

There is also a group of diseases 

which affect only the mouth. The most 
dangerous of these are known as 
“ulcerative stomatitis” and “noma.” The former 
generally begins at the junction of the lower gum 
and the teeth, and may destroy the tissues down 
tothe bone. It is highly contagious. Noma begins 
on the inner surface of the cheek, and causes 
extensive destruction. Its progress is so rapid 
that it sometimes terminates fatally within a few 
days unless checked by vigorous treatment. It 
attacks delicate children or those who are recov- 
ering from an acute disease, particularly measles 
or diphtheria. 

Fortunately it is comparatively rare, but the 
possibility of its occurrence indicates the impor- 
tance of frequent cleansing of the mouth during 
illness. 

The less serious class of mouth diseases includes 
several which, although not dangerous to life, are 
painful, and may prove injurious, especially to 
children, by interfering with mastication and 
impairing nutrition. The simplest of them is 
characterized only by redness, with perhaps a few 
small ulcers on the tongue or lips. It often results 
from neglect of the teeth or the habit of intro- 
ducing into the mouth such improper substances 








~ as pieces of wood or rubber, and in older persons 


from the use of tobacco. Although it is generally 
of short duration, it is sometimes followed by other 
more serious affections. The contagious mouth 
diseases are often communicated from child to 
child by the fingers or through the exchange of 
toys and pencils, or by the eating of fruit and 
confections in common. 

Decay of the teeth is due to the action of bacteria 
which thrive upon the remnants of food that 
adhere to the gums and teeth after every meal 
unless removed with the brush. 

The infectious diseases cannot be prevented 
with any degree of certainty solely by attention 
to the mouth, but those of a local nature rarely 
attack a mucous membrane that has received 


proper care. 
® © 


SHRUBS ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


ow wonderfully a few shrubs and vines will 

transform the appearance of an old school- 
house yard has been many times made clear to 
readers of 7'he Companion. An expert of the 
Agricultural Department has recently been 
making an investigation of what may be done in 
simple ways for beautifying home _ grounds, 
whether they include only the back yard of the 
city residence or embrace the spreading acres of 
the old farm. 

Trees and shrubbery, the government expert 
suggests, should hide unsightly buildings without 
interrupting the line of vision where the outlook 
is pleasing. Their use as screens and windbreaks 
may be combined with pleasing effects. 

Walks should generally be straight. Any orna- 
mentation that sends the traveller a longer way 
round defeats one of its own objects. 

Greensward is everywhere an element of beauty 
as a common background for almost everything 
that grows. The perfect lawn is a possession 
hardly less rare than beautiful paintings ; it usually 
represents a triumph over difficulties in addition 
to giving restfulness and delight. 

Shrubs ought to be grouped so that those of 
upright habit and robust growth will occupy the 
rear, and form a general background for all the 
lower-growing sorts. The eye may thus be carried 
from the turf to the highest foliage without resting 
on bare stalks anywhere. In this nature herself 
is one of the safest of guides; her companionships 
usually include plants which love the light and 
those which can bear the shade, growing side by 
side. The hand of the gardener should always be 
concealed. 

Evergreens seem to many people somber. 
Nevertheless in the winter of northern latitudes 
they offer a striking contrast of the living with the 
dead. 

They are also useful as a means of emphasizing 
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slight elevations. The value of vines in decorative 
planting is well understood. 

Such ornamentation of the home grounds costs 
something in time, money and effort. But the 
effect on a cozy place of enlisting a little of 
nature’s aid can never be measured in dollars, 
There 1s a restfulness in the beauty of the plant- 
life to those who enjoy its atmosphere, and that 
doubtless adds to the vigor with which they can 
take up duty’s daily rounds. 


* © 


BOTH LEARNED THEIR LESSONS. 


hen Mr. George Roberts was president of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad, says the New 
York Times, he had an experience with a train 
conductor in which each learned a lesson. 


The conductor, who knew Mr. Roberts, walked 
a with a nod and without calling for his 
ticket. 

“Here, conductor,” said the president, sharply, 
“you have not looked at my pass!” 

“But I know who you are,” said the conductor. 

“That has pothing to do with it,” replied the 
president. “I mi be travelling without it. I 
am entitled to ride free only when I have the 
evidence of m an ge 

He spoke sharply, thinking he was giving the 
conductor a fine lesson in duty. 

“Ticket, please!” said the conductor, sharply, 
nettled at the chiding. ‘ 

“That’s right,” said the president, and began to 
feel in his pockets for his pass. He went through 
pocket after pocket in a vain search, while the 
conductor stood looking grimly on. 

“Come, come!” said the conductor. “If you 
haven't a ticket, sir, you must pay your fare.” 

President Roberts made a last hasty examina- 
tion, and then taking a five-dollar bill from his 
wallet, paid his fare from Philadelphia to New 
York, and the incident was closed. He had left 
his pass in his office. 


* ¢ 


“JUST FOLKS.” 


66 y boy,” said a Texas man to his son, who was 

starting out for an Eastern city, ‘let me tell 
you something which may be of help to you.” His 
advice, as given in Forest and Stream, was homely, 
but good. 

You get up there and you'll see a heap of 
people who have got more money than you have— 
a heap of people who have got more brains than 
you have, and more success. Some of them may 
even be better-looking than you are. Don’t you 
werty about that, and don’t you be scared of any- 


Whenever you meet a man who allows he’s 
your superior, you just look at him and say to 
yourself, “‘After all, you’re just folks.” 

You want to remember for yourself, too, that 
youw’re just folks. After = have lived as long as 

have, and have knocked round the world, you’ll 
learn that that’s all any one of us is—just folks. 


* © 


ACQUIRING A SPECIMEN. 


M*: Franklin had always spoken her mind, and 
she intended to do it as long as the gift of 
speech was spared her. Her children and grand- 
children knew her habit, and found it not always 
cheering. 

*I’d like to have you tell me what induced Edith 
to fall in love with that young man I saw last 
night for the first time,” said the old lady to one 
of her daughters. 

“I think she was attracted to him at first because 
he’s such an athletic fellow and such a splendid 
swimmer,” the mother of Edith ventured feebly, 
after a moment’s casting about in her mind for a 
satisfactory answer. 

*“Humph!” snorted Mrs. Franklin. “Which 
does she propose to keep him in after she’s married 
him—a gymnasium or an aquarium?” 


* © 


ALL THE BARGAINS WERE GONE. 


n American of hitherto undoubted veracity tells 
this story of a restaurant in Berlin to which 
he and a friend went one evening: 

The fare and the music were so et and the 
people about them so amusing that wy dey 
on and on. When at last they rose go the 
American’s hat was not to be found. 

“What sort of hat was it, mein Herr?” inquired 
the stolid person in charge. 

b md was a new top hat,” said the American, 
riskly. 

“Ach, but, mein Herr, all the new hats have 
been gone for half an hour,” said the German, 
placidly. 

& © 


AN EDUCATED ECHO. 


n ordinary echo is a curious thing; but accord- 
ing to the statements of a Frenchman at a 
watering-place in the Pyrenees, one echo on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier is so far from ordinary 
that it must have started in America. 

“As soon as you have spoken,” said the French- 
man, who had secured an audience of wide-eyed 
tourists, “‘you hear distinetly the voice leap from 
rock to rock, from precipice to precipice, and as 
soon as it has passed the frontier it assumes the 
Spanish tongue! But yes, I have heard it often!” 


® © 


WANTED A DEMONSTRATION. 


‘¢ Tohn,” said Mrs. Makepeace, coming out on the 
back porch, where her husband sat tilted 

back in his chair, his feet on the railing, “didn’t 
I hear you tell the minister when he was here that 
you were deeply interested in temperance move- 
ments ?” 

“Ves,” Mr. Makepeace meegees., rather stiffly. “I 
said _so, and you know that I am.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Makepeace, “suppose you go 
and make a few of them on the pump-handle. I 
want a pail of water.” 


* © 


AN ENDLESS CHAIN. 


‘¢Tsn’t that the same suit you had last year, 
Uncle Peter?’ the agent for sewing-machines 
inquired. 


The postmaster, storekeeper, town clerk and 
iceman looked at him in silence for a moment. 

“Ves, sir,” he said at last in a chilly tone, “it 
is the same suit I had last year, and it is the 
same suit you asked me last year if it wasn’t 
the same suit I had the year before. Now have 
‘ou got ont more questions to ask, or will they 
old over till next season ?”’ 








“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for coughs, colds, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adr. 











that a dentifrice is something 
more than the accessory of a 
coquette. It is an absolute 
necessity to health. 


Rusifoam 


It is absurd to talk of cleaning the teeth 
without a dentifrice. The fact is they are 
not clean and the mouth is not sweet. 

Unless the bacteria, which multiply 
rapidly, are destroyed the teeth decay, 
and even the process of mastication and 
digestion suffers. 


Rusifoam 


Its antiseptic qualities destroy these 
germs in addition to cleaning the teeth. 
The gums are made sound and the 
mouth clean and wholesome. 

Its.work counts with old and young. 
It is the best way of teaching children 
to care for their teeth and the sure way 
of keeping teeth to care for. 


Rusifoam 


Sells everywhere for 25 cents. 





If you 


cannot find it or want to test it first, 
send a 2-cent stamp to 

E. W. Hoyt & Co., 

LowELL, MAss. 








and through service on House- 
CH FAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Tunis. etc., am . 10c. 
1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 diff. U.S., 
25c. Agents wanted, 50%. 1904 List FREE. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 














Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 


Do you wanta 
Suit made to your 
order in the latest 


New York style? 
— 





HOUSANDS of r 





United States pur- 
chase from us 


One lady who 
has patronized us 
for several years 
writes: 
“I have been so per- 
satisfied with 
the suits I have had 
_— that I am 
ENTIRELY FREE 
NOW FROM THE 








If you are con- 
templating the 
purchase of a tail- 
or-made suit or 
skirt, a travelling 


seashore, write for 
our 64-page cata- 
logue and large 
assortment of samples of our materials, sent 
free to any part of the United States. 


Our Summer Catalogue illustrates: 





Tailored Suits. . - $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . ° ‘ ° $$ to $20 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits . to = 
Etamine Costumes F ° - $I0to 

Mohair Skirts $4 to $15 
Travelling Dresses $8 to $30 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, Light Weight 
Jackets, Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U.S. 

Our stock of materials contains all the newest 
fabrics imported for this season’s wear and many 
light-weight materials particularly adapted for 
the Summer season. 

We Make Everything to Order ; Nothing Ready-Made. 

Our perfect system of making garments from 
measurements sent us by mail affords entire re- 
lief from the usual dressmaking troubles. 

Make your selection from our catalogue and 
samples, send us your measurements taken 
according to our new and simple diagram, and 
we will guarantee to fit you. 

Ifa garment which we make for you is not entirely satis- 
factory, return it promptly and we will refund your money. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 48 and a selected 
line of samples of the newest materials—you will 
get them free by return mail. When requesting 
samples, if you will kindly state the colors you 
prefer and rc per you pay for 

. we will send a full assortment of just 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 











The culmination of progressive enterprise 


= Chicage tl 


CHAINL 


Two-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake “tarioc'<cm.” 


ESS BICYCLES 


ogues free at our 10.000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
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BY ALICE TURNER 


iss Clara Hapgood had long contem- | 
M plated the visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Brown, who lived in California, and | 
she started on her journey with many pleasant 
anticipations. But when her Eastern relatives | 
received Miss Hapgood’s letters from C alifornia | | 
they realized that she was disappointed. Many 
discussions were held as to the probable reason, 
but not until Miss Hapgood’s return was their 
curiosity satisfied. 

‘*Now, Clara,’’ said a cousin, ‘‘we all know 
just as well as can be that something happened | 
to spoil your visit. You say you liked the | 
climate, and that it agreed with you, and that | 
your sister Almira did everything she could | 
for you to have a good time; so, as far as [| 
can judge, it must be something wrong with | 
your brother-in-law. I never did have any | 
confidence in Alpheus Brown, and I sha’n’t be | 
a mite surprised at anything you tell me about | 
him.’’ 

Miss Clara adjusted her spectacles more firmly, 








“HERE, LET RIGHT GO OF THAT!” 


and indulged in a good-natured chuckle before 
she responded : 

‘*Well, Cousin Ann, I am free to own that 
my visit wasn’t all I looked for it to be; but | 
Alpheus wasn’t to blame. Land, no! He’s 
turned out real well, owns a nice set of build- | 
ings, and is just as pleasant a man to have 
round the house as anybody could wish.’ 

Miss Clara chuckled again, and after a br ief | 
silence her cousin said : 

**T don’t wish to seem prying, Clara, but I 
must say that your coming back after only 
a three months’ visit kind of casts a reflection | 
on both of ’em; and if they weren’t to blame 
who was ?’’ 

‘*Chinamen, 

**Chinamen ?’’ 

“Yes. Ann, I nearly broke up my sister’s 
family. 

‘*I suppose I might as well tell you all about 
it first as last. You see, in California they 
have Chinamen for hired girls. But the cook | 
won’t wash, and the washerwoman, who is a} 
Chinaman, won’t sweep, and you get so mixed 
up with ’em, especially as they all look alike, 
that you are most crazy. Sister Brown sent 
her laundry work all out. A Chinaman used 
to come for it and fetch it home, and I put 
mine right in with hers. 

‘*Well, the first week he didn’t bring back 
my best flannel petticoat, so sister said, ‘You 
watch for him Monday, Clara, and tell him 
about it.” And I sat down on the back porch 
early Monday morning, and the minute the 
Chinaman got there I said, ‘Did you bring 
home my flannel petticoat ?’ 

‘*He shook his head and said, ‘ No pelligoat.’ 

***Yes, there was,’ I told him, ‘a white 
flannel petticoat stitched with pale blue.’ Well, 
he kept saying ‘no pelligoat,’ and I tried to 
tell him so he would remember it; and finally 
he got mad, and when I tried to get him to 
pick up the laundry bundle he began to jabber, 
and went off without it. 

‘I told sister and it seemed to worry her; 
but she didn’t say much, only asked me to keep 
an eye out for their vegetable man. So I stepped 
back to the porch, and just as I got there a 
thieving Chinaman was making off with the 
washing.” I grabbed it and said, ‘Here, let 
right go of that!’ 

“*He was dreadful cheeky about it, and smiled 
and said something I couldn’t understand. But 
I kept hold of the bundle and said, ‘Go right 
away! Let right go!’ and he got mad and went 
away, and glad enough I was to see the last 
of him. 

**Well, I sat there the whole morning, and 
no vegetable man came; so we had to make 
out a dinner as best we could. And that wasn’t 


”? responded Miss Clara, briefly. | 





| wave his arms and call out something. 


| of sympathy for me, when she stammered out, | 


do everything, and was so cheap at twenty-five 
| dollars a month !’ 


| her hired girl. 
| had to go to market for all we wanted, and do 


| our own washing, and I saw sister was getting 
all worn out with work and worrying about 





MY SITUATION 


That vegetable 
man never came 
near us for a week, 
although I sat on 
the porch watch- 
ing for him, and 
coueris. driving off China- 

men who would) 
try to walk in right past me. Sister said she 
couldn’t understand it. 

*“*One day she happened to be out on the 
porch herself when a wandering Chinaman 
came up, and she rushed at him, saying, ‘Why, 
Ah Gin, where have you been? I haven’t 
had a vegetable for a week.’ 

‘Well, that creature fairly shook his fist at 
me; said I had tried to make him give me a 
‘pelligoat,’ and had driven him away, and that 
he wasn’t coming there any more. Sister made 
her peace with him on condition that I should 
not sit on that porch again. It seemed hard, 
but I felt to blame, and so agreed to it. 

‘Sister, after my trouble with the laundry- 
man, said she had engaged another; but when 
he did not appear she went to see him, and he 
told her that an ugly old woman had driven 
him away twice, and that he wouldn’t come 
there after clothes. Sister didn’t say much, only 
that it was dreadful hard to get work done. | 

**We had been doing all the werk in the house | 
ourselves, and I didn’t know that | 
sister had any idea of having a hired | 
girl till one afternoon she came in | 
and said, ‘Clara, I’m going to have | 
some one to do the work. I feel 
tired, and I don’t want you to be | 
tied by work the rest of your visit.’ 

“It was real thoughtful of her, 
but I didn’t mind helping about the 
house a bit; and I do blame her 
that she didn’t tell me she had 
engaged a Chinaman. I took it for 
granted that help meant a hired 
girl, and I wasn’t a bit prepared for 
what happened. Along toward 
night sister started down-street on 
an errand, and she had hardly got | 
out of sight before the bell rang. 
I went to the door, and there stood 
a short, fat Chinaman with a big 
bundle. 

***Me Sing Wah,’ he said, and | 
was coming right in, but I stopped | 








him. 
‘What do you want?’ I said. | 
‘Twenty-five dollar, and you 
eat me,’ he said. 


‘‘T was scared enough, though 
he was smiling just as pleasant as 


ever. ‘Go right away!’ I said. ‘I sha’n’t 


| give you a cent.’ | 


‘* * Twenty-four dollar,’ he said. 
** *Not a cent,’ I replied, trying to look firm 
and courageous. Then he turned and almost 
ran out of the yard, stopping at the gate to 


‘“*T was glad enough when I saw sister coming. 
I told her all about it, but before I got through 
| she began to cry and act hystericky. I told her 
not to feel bad, thinking she felt that way out | 


‘O Clara, Sing Wah is a lovely cook, and would 


‘*Well, then I realized I had driven away 
And that’s the way it was. I 
couldn’t seem to place them, and it got so we 


what I might do. So just as soon as spring 
opened I made up my mind to come home. 
Sister and Alpheus didn’t urge me to stay, 
but I don’t lay it up against them.” 


THE SOLID SOUTH. 


race, can you tell me what is meant by a 
cubic yard ?’’ inquired the teacher. This, 
says Driftwood, was the pupil’s answer: 

**T don’t exactly know, but I think it’s a yard 
that the Cuban children play in.’’ 


“ 











Te NIPPLE CANNOT COLLAPSE 

Price at Druggists with a “ "* Nipple, 
25 cents, or from us, postpaid, 35 cents, 

0O., 82 Warren St.,New York 


Costs But a Stamp to Try It! 
In most families Sore & one pt Ly eg 
packed tr rrafectgny packages and so sold il by grocers: 


dress us for a ¥ 


SEAS PEIRCE MPANY, 


& CO td., 
rters, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, 


ston. 


With NATIONAL CITY B: CAMBRIDGE, was ob- 
tained for me by Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand.— Geo. W, Coleman, Cambridge. Write to 
Burdett College, 6% W: ashington St:, Boston, for Journal. 


Girls, this Sterling Silver 
Bracelet 


is given for sell- 
ing twenty beau- 
When sold send 











tiful pins at 10 cents each. 

the $2.00 and we will send the Bracelet Free. 
Write to-day for Sample Pins. 

NOVELTY MFG. COMPANY, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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and Softwood 
| appears to be low, for it will 


| 35, sent free, 
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Young men to learn Telegraphy. 
* W.L. Mon ROE, Waterbury, Conn. 
BOSTON 


BOSTOX STAMMERERS fe ite Sito pce 
Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


“Wildmere ”’ in the Maine Woods. 


The kind of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
Sebago Lake Region. Mountain- climbing, canoeing, 
fishing, all the sports that boys love. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
pontonanip of ¢ ollege-bred leaders and masters. Special 
tutoring 4 desired. 5th season begins June 30th. Write 
| for booklet. IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
wille School, L wille, N. J. 


A hobby 
pleas Seure 


WANTED 





STAMP COLLECTING. 


profit cekly Stamp Vers 
lOweeks for 10.cents. A full year and 200 Ah iet for: 
eign stamps, only 50c. 355 W ashington St., Boston, Mz ass. 


U PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


| No gumming to clog neck of bottle—N 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor th 
finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, " 
Sc.; also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co. movosets': 


Mass. Mfrs.of 
LE PAGE'S PHOTO ae and 


LE PAGE’S GLUE: 
Whale Brand 
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Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
Hotels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
tasLE SATT 


NOURISHES. 


Used like plain salt for | 
table and kitchen. Con-| 
tains wheat phosphates | 
wanting in white _— 











BOYS’ HOSE 





Made for real live boys—boys 
that never stop to think of 
their clothes. They ‘stand 
the racket,”’ strong and 
heavy and 


For School Wear 


there are no better hose made 
than Whale Brand Boys’ Hose. 
Come in fast black only, and 
sell at 15c per pair, straight. 

Sold by dealers. If your dealer 
does not have them insist that he 
get them for you. 


are 


Send for sample, enough for the family. 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


BALDWIN 
REFRIGERATORS. 


“ Built to Last a Lifetime.” 


From one end to the other of this gre at country you'll 
see Baldwin Kefrigerators 25 and 30 years old still 





in active daily use. 
One old customer 
wrote a few days ago 
from Fall Kiver 
Mass.: “I have used 
oneof your refrigera- 
tors nearly 20 years, 
and can safely rec- 
ommend them to 

the best of people.’ 
This indicates not 
only quality, but good 
preservative results, 
which are_ secured 
only by positive cir- 
culation. You buy a 
refrigerator for 
practical use, and 
should see it has this 
fe ature: cold, 
air e nte ring 
bottom of storage 
chamber, getting 
‘rand be- 
tv 1 food, 
forcing the warm, 
moisture - laden at- 
mosphere upward 
ane away. The Bald- 
ry Air is the 


Manufactured by 
CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 














Look for 
the Whale on every pair. 


OldGrist Mi 
Wheat Coffee 























only refrigerator that has it. 


All others drop the cold, 
heavy air on to food and beat downward the im- 
purities. It also has better and stronger removable | 
(cleanable) flues than any other make. We challenge | 
comparison. Baldwins have Lever Wedge Locks and 
rubber insertion around doors, making them doubly 
air-tight. Others don’t have these specialties. 

The Baldwin is honestly built. It economizes ice, and 
is the coldest, driest and sweetest refrigerator made. | 

It comprises 150 popular sizes and styles in Ash, Oak 


Porcelain, Metal and Spruce lined. 
Don’t buy a_poor refrigerator bee ause its first cost 
prove to be ostly article 
in wasted ice — spoiled food. Send for cata ogue No. 
id investigate the refrigerator with 
an established Teputation. 


THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO., 
215 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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Cookin 
“Ranges? 












The Single Damper 


(patented) is the invention 
of the makers of Crawford 
Ranges. This is the greatest 
improvement ever made in 
cooking stoves and 


No Other Range Has It. 


One motion instantly regu- 
lates both fire and oven. 
Two-Damper ranges are 
difficult and confusing. 


Crawfords have more improvements than 
all other ranges combined. Improved Dock- 
Ash Grates ; Improved Oven, with heat-saving, cup- 
joint flues and asbestos back; Reliable Heat- 
Indicator; Removable Nickeled Edge-Rails. 

A Crawford sent on 30 days’ trial 
if there is no agent in your town. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our 
various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 


31-35 Union Street. Boston. 
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Famously Good 
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can afford to make animperfect casting. It counts against him. 


Ask to see the Glenwood Home Grand Range, 
with Asbestos-Lined Oven and two Oven Shelves. 


Each piece of a Glenwood Range, 
Parlor Stove or Heater bears 
the number of the workman 
who made it. If anything is 


wrong it is easy to 
place the blame. 

Very jealous of their 
reputation are the 
makers of the famous 
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The Glenwood Hot-Water Heater 
“Makes Comfortable Homes.” 


If you are building a home, or looking for a 
heating apparatus of any description, either = 
Water, Steam, Warm Air or Combination, 

sure and get an estimate on the at 


Glenwood 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard. 





Write for handsome booklet of Glenwood Home Grand Range or Hot-Water Heater to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 





RUGS. 


wit the aid of Carbo-Negus 
house cleaning is not the labo- 
rious task it used to be; simply pour 
a small quantity into the water and 
you’ll find the dirt and grease come 
away with a great deal less rubbing 
or scrubbing. If every New Eng- 
land housekeeper would try this 
simple plan they would surely adopt 
it. We want all to try it and invite 
you to 


Send for Free Sample. 


This original preparation is a thorough disinfectant; 
it also kills all germs, moths, bugs and the like. 
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SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 25 Cents Per Bottle. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 172 Milk St., BOSTON. 
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::) Trade supplied by Jobbers; also by- 
The Foster Rubber Co.,'376 Atlantic Ave.; : Boston, 
:..°. Grieb Rubber Co.,” Philadel phia, Pa. é 





